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Franklin,’’ etc. With numerous hitherto unpublished illustra- 
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half levant, $5.00. 
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more facile nor better pointed On the subject he has now so masterfully 
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particularly of detail and intelligent as well as liberal selection of illustra 
tions.”"—N. Y. Rider and Driver. 
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Written by W. C. Morrow. From notes by Epovarp CucvsEL. 
Illustrated with 106 pen drawings by Edouard Cucuel. 8vo 
Cloth, gilt top. Ornamental binding, $3.50. 
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visited Paris have never seen, and it affords a complete guide for those 
desiring to see the Bohemian quarter as it really is, as well as being one of 
the most absorbing books for general reading recently published. 
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Myths and Legends Beyond Our Borders 
and Myths and Legends of Our New 
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Of all the interesting literature connected with J Since Defoe. 
our new possessions none will be found more en- 


The story is so crowded with vivid, graphic 
and consistent details that it marks its author, if 
not a speaker of the truth, at least as a master 
box, $3.00. of fiction who has had no equal in our language 


Pike and Cutlass. 


Hero Tales of Our Navy. By GEORGE 
Crown S8vo. Cloth, Gises. With 13 full-page illustrations 
by the author. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 
This is no dry account of the deeds of the past. 
It is a living, heart-stirring, persona! story of the 
heroic actions against tremendous odds, the un- 


daunted pluck and tenacity, the bravery—yes 
and the bravado—and the earnest devotion 





tertaining than these unique and characteristic 
legends—so different in atmosphere, and 


shown by our navy from its first battle with 
British ships in the days of ‘76 down to the last 


peng en a rae ieudio tee oak WORKS OF TR AVEL encounters in our war with Spain. 


and thought. 








Intimate China. 
The Chinese as I Have Seen Them. By Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. 
With 120 illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 


“Mrs. Little writes so pleasantly and so wisely that her books may be heartily 
recommended.” —London Literature. 


Sketches and Studies in South Africa. 
By W. J. KNox LITTLE, M. A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, 
Vicar of Hoar Cross. Octavo. Cloth, $3.00. 


This is a most timely volume from a competent source pertaining to Cape Town, 
Johannesburg, Pretoria, Cape Colony, The Orange Free State, The Transvaal, etc., 
now rapidly emerging from mere geographical names, with little meaning to most 
of us, to important factors upon the world’s map. 


A Russian Province of the North. 

By ALEX. P. ENGELHARDT. Translated from the Russian by 
HENRY COOKE. With illustrations after photographs by 
Messrs. LEITZINGER of Archangel, and Engineer PODGAETSKI, 
and three maps. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $6.00. 
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Twelve Months in Klondike. 


By ROBERT C. KIRK. Containing one hundred and five illustra- 
tions and a map. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 net. 


Not a guide-book, nor yet a mere narrative by a traveller, but a vivid account 
of the life and ee of a twelvemonth in the Klondike, by one who has lived 
that life and suffered those hardships 


The Heart of Asia. 


A History of Russian Turkestan and the Central Asian Khanates 
from the earliest times. By FRANCIS HENRY SKRINE and 
EDWARD DENISON Ross. Numerous illustrations. many of 
which are by the celebrated Russian artist, Verestchagin, and 
two maps. 8vo. Cloth. $3.50. 


An account, historical, political, economical, and descriptive, of Russian Cen 
tral Asia. 


Jerusalem: The City of Herod and Saladin. 


By WALTER BESANT and E. H. PALMER. Fourth edition. En- 
larged, with map and eleven illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
gilt top, $3.00. 


It is a fascinating narrative, this work, as is attested by many readers. The 
mep is particularly valuable, in that the names of the Crusading period (circa 1180 
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GEORGE A. HENTY. 
Brahmins’ Treasure. IU.ustrated. Large 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. : 
Young Master of Hyson Hall. tlustrated. Large 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50, 





SPECIAL FICTION 
By Mrs. HUGH FRASER. 


The Splendid Porsenna. Author of “Letters from Japan. With il- 
lustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
The Step-Mother. Author of ‘The Wooing O't.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
By JOHN LUTHER LONG. 


The Fox-Woman. Author of “ Miss Cherry-Blossom of Tékyo.” With 
frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


By Dr. C. W. DOYLE. 


Shadow of Quong Lung. Author of “The Taming of the Jun- 
gle.” With frontispiece 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. e 
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Belles Lettres and Mlustrated Books 








HAMILTON W. MABIE 


My Study Fire. Illustrated. With over 60 illustrations (6 in ro. 
gravure) by Maud and Genevieve Cowles. 8vo, clot $2.50 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


With a new portrait of the author, drawin Bnet 
lay, = 5 illustrations from designs by Je 
Oy CRG va 0450 085.0 ohne KENS ec ksa kane ichuebancaee acs 


GEORGE ELIOT 


With 30 full-page illustrations by Reginald Birch. Deco- 
DUC, GUOEI a 5:0 kag patie Soak ead cab DER bbe kehs cu than dvaae $2.00 


ESTHER SINGLETON 


Great Pictures Described by Great Writers. Edited b 
ton. With about 60 illustrations. Uniform with * 
and Temples.”’ 8vo, gilt side and back 


HARRY THURSTON PECK 
What is Good English, and Other Essays. 12mo,cloth.............. $1.50 
HAMILTON W. MABIE 


The Life of the Spirit. By the author of ‘‘ My Study Fire,” etc. a 
form with Mr. Mabie’s works. 16mo, cloth..................-0000. $1.25 


An endeavor to put the truths of the religious life in vital relation with 
human experience, and to show the value of these truths in men's lives 


and work. 
AUSTIN DOBSON 


The Life of Goldsmith. A new and revised edition. 
form with the new edition of Dobson’s works. 








Rip Van Winkle. 
scenes from the 
A new edition. 





Silas Marner. 
rated cover. 





Esther Single- 
urrets, Towers, 
$2.00 











One volume, uni- 
16mo, cloth........ $1.25 





ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


ueen of the Lombards. A dramatic poem. Dendacete 
1MM0, GOW, . osc covcsecsess Saba d sas cere tee $1.50 


H. A. GUERBER 


Legends of Switzerland. Uniform with ‘‘ Wagner Operas” and “ Fa- 
mous Operas.” With 25 illustrations. 12%mo, cloth............... $1.50 


PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


Poems of Cabin and Field, Dtalect poems, illustrated with photo 
taken by the Hampton Camera Club. — Decorated by 
Mawme, BV OGG, 5 ain h is keds cakaca re esdenibewsdeigesrceyseese 


POLLOCK—MAITLAND 


Etchingham Letters. The charming corres Eaenee of Sir vba <a 
Pollock and Mrs. Fuller Maitland. 12mo, cloth.............0ssee88 $1.25 


ESTHER SINGLETON 
A Guide to the Opera. By Esther hag ge translator of Lavignac’s 
** Music Dramas of Wagner.” 8vo, cloth, with 13 illustrations... .$1.50 


A comprehensive view of the principal operas, covering music as well 
as story, stage action and setting. 


DAVID S. MELDRUM 


Holland and the Hollanders. the author of “‘ The wy of Margreds. rv 
Profusely illustrated. Small’ DUG, CUOU hi hc ccs caecectdsoscenceses $2.00 
It is full of exact, comprehensive information, but told in a delightful- 
1 nen way, and with a perfect understanding of Holland and the 
ute 





Rosamund, 
bound and printed. 























History, Biography, etc. 








REV. DR. F. W. FARRAR 
By the author of ‘‘ The Life of Christ.” 12mo, ae 
1.50 


HENRY DRUMMOND 


The New Evangelism, and Other Addresses. Heretofore unpublished. 
By = author of * Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” etc. TKS 
GOOEAR. ooo ccipcccecnnececesutsbpwoecedeseiepesceteepauseessenssode vecave 1.50 


A discussion of vital questions on theology and natural science. 
REV. F. F. ELLINWOOD, D.D. 
Questions and Phases of Modern Missions. 12mo, cloth............ $1.50 
JAS. SCHOULER 


The United States During the Civil War. Being Volume VI. of the “His- 
tosy of the United States Under the Constitution.’ 8vo, cloth, uniform 
TE GB. bv 0 i 000055555 Mba Ee bed edad Rede Web es 0 bas ab 00) bk SG0k0R0% $2.25 
The final volume of this monumental work, 


MARY A, ROE 


Reminiscences of E. P. Roe. To which are added sketches and other pa- 
ers of an autobiographical nature. Edited by his sister, Mary A. 





Texts Explained. 

















tox. With portraits and illustrations, 12mo, cloth...... cprenens $1. $0 

G. W. STEEVENS 
In India. By the author of “ With Kitchener to Khartum,” etc, 12 mo, 
GOD 0 oc nv bubeecncncccdzes iicccnsenbadabadivionss babel bs Hpbeb er ehaaie $1.50 





PAUL LEICESTER FORD 


The New England Primer. Edited by Paul Leicester Ford. A History 
of its origin and development and a facsimile reprint of the unique, 
po charg edition. y illustrations and reproductions. Supers ' 

MNO, CLOG. 00sec cccccasevesss ES Se $1. 


FRANCES A, GERARD 


King Ludwig Il. of Bavaria. A biography. By theauthor of ‘ Angelica 
affman,”” etc. With fifty-two illustrations. 8vo, cloth $3.50 


The life of the famous King of Bavaria graphically told. 
EDMUND GOSSE 


John Donne’s Life and Letters, 1573-1631. By the author of ‘Critical 
Kit Kats,” etc. Two volumes, about 400 pages each. With 12 photo- 
gravures, fac-similes of hand-writing, etc. 8vo, cloth, 2 vols. Wet. .$8.00 


‘A life which should become classical.’—London Academy. 
Y MARY H. KRAUT 
A Looker-On in London. By the author of “ Hawaii in Fone & Revo- 
lution,”” 12mo, cloth...........+- SudEAVODEee A rdievV oun VN ousackubeseD $1.50 
PROF. SAINTSBURY 
manew Ae Arnold, By the author of “wage in English Literature."* 12mo 


Rabon eager ee Fae Oc SRR RAE, 
First of a new and important series of. Literary ‘Monographs —biogra- 


phical and critical—on Modern English W: 
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Novels and Tales 











: SIR WALTER BESANT 


The Orange Girl. With 8 illustrations by Warren Davis, 12mo, cloth. $1.50 
A virile romance of the eighteenth century, with sustained interest | 


S. R. CROCKETT 


lone March, a Woman of Fortune. 12mo, cloth, illustrated + $1.50 
Mr. Crockett has here broken new ground. It is a story of to-day, and 




















and thrilling incident. | the heroine is an American girl. 
PAUL LEICESTER FORD 
Janice Meredith. By the author of ‘The Hon. Peter Stirling,” etc. 12mo, cloth, with lithographic cover and frontispiece. .................000005 $1.50 
Also, {llustrated Holiday Edition in 2 volumes (boxed), with 58 illustrations by Howard Pyle and his pupils, and 14 fac-similes and reproduc- 
tions from old prints, and two miniatures in color (frontispieces). ONE b don vcd vccpvessiuances cobaae cobebe ksiuneeieevatchetiney $5.00 
ALICE DUNBAR BERNARD CAPES 
The Goodness of St. Rocque, and Other Stories. 16mo, ornamental Our Lady of Darkness. By the author of “The Comte de La Muette’ " 
WCC wid s Nintken sv ucpesh pa nas UaE CAME ES COR EOUE cde Ceti ceidessiancecs $1.00 , GIN ie ¢ ech cd bes gob is brbcasd cuinkuweeeseccoce : $1.50 


The author is the wife of the t Paul L. Dunbar. 
iy H. B. STIMPSON 











NEIL MUNRO The Tory Maid. 12mo, cloth................. bidienecieas $1.00 
Gilian, the Dreamer. By the author of “John Splendid,” etc., ete. FT 
With illustrations. 12mo, ornamental cloth...................065 $1.50 BENJAMIN SWI i 
Siren City. By the author of “Nancy Noon,” ete. 12mo, cloth $1) 


MAX PEMBERTON 


Signors of the Night. The story of Fra Giovanni, the soldier monk of 





F. FRANKFORT MOORE 
































Venice. By the author of “The Garden of Swords,” ‘‘ Kronstadt,’ | Well, After All. By the author of ‘The Fatal Gift," “The Jessamy 
CEG, RIURONNOO, SERIO GIOUIE Os i5 oii cs ccdvs dev cccctccccecescuctes $1.50 Bide,” C60.. TDD TOE coo 0a s 6ceks hts snecsscevss Palenohe $1.) 
W. PETT RIDGE VICTORIEN SARDOU 
A Son of the State. By the author of “ By Order of the Magistrate.” Robespierre. This famous play novelized under the direction of the au 
SU, CUUO agi ssc han pedvabiadcuadhenhatsboescededcesctscescccadasnc $1.25 thor. By Ange Goldemar. 12mo, cloth............++++++.. +++ $1.50 
S. R. KEIGHTLEY JAMES EUGENE FARMER 
Heronford. By the author of ‘The Silver Cross,” ete. 12mo, cloth .$1.50 = Se Mademoiselle. By the author of “The Grenadier." — 
J. A. STEUART HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE 
ee oe Se ee By the author of “The Minister of State.” or Shameless Wayne. By the author of “Ricroft of Withens.” 8vo, cloth. 
OOOO ETTORE EOE EE HEE HEHE HEHE EEE HEHE EEE EEEEEEEE Di. WEORMUNT. 350:506sb ce Dedcabehbc ies cewek tbehUi die cendscsnacens . $1.50 
GEORGE FORD bp HANNAH LYNCH 
*Postle Farm. By the author of ‘The Larammys.” 12m0, cloth....$1.25 | The Autobiography of a Child. 12mo, cloth.............c.e.005. . » $1.25 











For Younger ‘Readers 


























MRS. CHAMPNEY AMANDA DOUGLAS 
Patience, a Daughter of the Mayflower. Being volume I. of a new series | The Heir of Sherburne. Uniform with the volumes already published in 
entitled ** Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days.’’ 12mo, cloth, with the Sherburne Series. 12mo, cloth... .........00ccecceeeeus . $1.50 
I NII kv ios sa ces ch ons dete cbonéedkecscccectcnccocess $1.50 
LUCY C LILLIE WILLIS J. ABBOT 
‘ Blue-Jackets of 6606. Being a History of the United States Navy during 
Regs Fanny’ ° Trial. By the author of “ Mildred’s Bargain.” rik} the War with Spain. By the author of “ Blue-Jackets of 1776, 1812." 
eee ee Eee Sere eee ce ee ee : etc. With 40 illustrations. vo, cloth.................... ooo 91.00 
AMANDA DOUGLAS MARTHA FINLEY 
A Little Girl in Old Philadelphia. Uniform with “A Little Girl in One 
New York” and “* A Little Girl in Old Boston.” 12mo, cloth...... $1.50 | Elsicin the South. 12mo, cloth..........-:.ccccceeeeeee ‘ic $1. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 





Seventeenth Century Lyrics 


Edited by Feu E. Scue.iina. Professor < English Literature in the 
University of Pennsylvania. $14 pages. $1.12. Athenceum Press Series. 


Wentworth’s Plane and Solid Geometry 


Revised. By G. A. Wentworts. Half morocco. 473 pages. $1.25. 


Second Year Latin 


Part I.—Miscellaneous Selections of Easy Latin. Part II.—Selections 
from Cesar's Gallic War. Edited = Protasenr J. B. Greenoves of Har- 
vard University, B. L. D’Ooex, Professor of Latin and Greek in Michigan 
State Normal ollege. Ypsilanti, and M. Grant DanrE.L, formerly Princi- 
pal of Chauncy-Hall School, Boston. 685 pages. Illustrated. $1.25. 


Davis’s Physical Geography 


By Wiiu1aM M. Davis, Professor of Physical Geography in Harvard Uni- 
versity, assisted by WrLL14M H. Snyper, Master in Science in Worcester 
Academy. 428 pages. Illustrated. $1.25. 


Letters of Mme. de Sévigné 


Edited by James A. Harrison, Professor of Teutonic Languages in Wash- 
ington and Lee University. 193 pages. 70 cents. International Modern 
Language Series. 


Auswahl aus Luthers Deutschen Schriften 


Edited b py W. H. Carrurts, Professor of German Language and Literature 
in the yl of Kansas. 862 pages. $1.00. International Modern 
Language Series. 


Cairns’s Introduction to Rhetoric 


By Wru14m B. Carrns, Instructor in English in the University of Wis- 
consin, 272 pages. cents. 





An. Introduction to the Methods and Materials of 
Literary Criticism 


By Cuanr.es Miius Gay.ey, Professor of the English Language and Lite- 
rature in the University of California, and Frep Newton Scorr, Junior 
Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Michigan. 587 pages. $i. 25. 


Representative Poems of Burns and Carlyle’s Essay 


on Burns 


Edited by Cuaries L. Hanson, Instructor in English in the Mechanic Arts 
High School, Boston. 189 pages. 40 cents. Standard English Classics. 


Ball’s Starland Revised Edition. Printed from New Plates 


Talks with Young People about the Wonders of the Heavens. wo Ang 
> po Ss —— fessor of Astronomy in the University of Camb 
402 pages. Illustrated. $1.00. 


Ovid’s Metamorphoses. BO0OKs I. AND Il. 


Edited by Wuuiam T. Peck, oe tS of rr High School, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Latin and Greek Schoo 


Practical Exercises in Elementary Meteorology 
By Rosert Dg C. Warp, Instructor in Climatology in Harvard University. 


Homer’s Iliad. BOOKS XIX-XxXIV. 


pe Epwarp Bb. Cuapp, Professor of Greek in the University of California. 
1 pages. $1.75. College Series of Greek Authors. 


Illustrations of Logic 


Pav T. Larieur, Lecturer in Logic and English, McGill University 
i pages. 40 cents. 





Descriptive Circulars of all our sooks sent, postpaid, on application. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





MR. BLACKBURNE’S GAMES AT CHESS. 


Selected, Annotated, and Arranged by Himself. Edited, with a 
Biographical Sketch and a brief history of Blindfold Chess, by 
P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. With Portrait. 8vo, $2.50. 

*,* A collection of the best games of a very brilliant and interesting 
player, which should prove of much value as a manual for chess players, 
and which practically presents a picture of the chess of the whole world 
during the time of the present generation. For nearly forty years Mr. 
Blackburne has held a foremost place in English chess. . Hismatch 
games, arranged in openings and by date, form in themselves a history of 
chess moves, and will not only show the student how to play, but at a 
glance explain to him why certain tactics have become old-fashioned and 
others have come into vogue. 


DRAKE AND THE TUDOR NAVY. 


With a History of the Rise of England asa Maritime Power. By 
Jutzan 8, Consett. With Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps, 
New and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $5.00. 

“Mr, Corbett has produced an historical work of much value and in- 
terest, and possessing a freshness and fulness of detail never before reach- 
ed. The style of the narrative is most interesting, and the book is pro- 
vided with plans and illustrations, particularly of the vessels of the time. 
The accuracy of the text is well sustained in the appendices and the many 
notes and references."’—- The Nation. 


CHISEL, PEN, AND POIGNARD; 


Or, Benvenuto Cellini, his Times and Contemporaries 


By the author of ‘The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” “The Life 
of a Prig,” etc, With 19 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.75, 





SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 


Reconsidered, and in part Rearranged, with Introductory Chapters 
and a Reprint of the Original 1609 Edition, by SamurL Bur- 
LER, Author of ‘“‘Erewhon,” “Life and Habit,” ‘The Au- 
thoress of the Odyssey,” ‘‘ Life and Letters of Dr. Samuel 
Butler,” etc. 8vo, $3.50. 


SOUTH AFRICAN RECOLLECTIONS. 


By Mrs. LioneL PHILuirs. With 41 full page illustrations from 
photographs of South African Life and Scenery mostly in the 
Transvaal. 8vo, $2.50. 

“This isan attractive book. Many of its details are new, the frank- 
ness of the writer is distinctly charming, and not least important, the 
pictures add considerably to our knowledge of the Transvaal.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 


JANE AUSTEN. i 


Her Contemporaries and Herself. An Essay in Criticism. By WAL- 
TER HERRIES POLLOCK. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R. M. 


By E. Gi. SomERVILLE and Martin Ross, authors of “ An Irish 
Cousin,” “The Silver Fox,” etc. With 31 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

These experiences of a Residential Magistrate in Ireland are very 
amusing and written in a bright conversational style. The many hu- 
morous scenes and original characters are illustrated with pen-drawings 
by Mr. Somerville. 
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The Week. 

The currency bill matured by the 
caucus committee of the House, as fur- 
nished to the press, agrees in its prin- 
cipal features with the outline hereto- 
fore published, and, where it differs, it 
differs for the better, being more 
thorough and effective than we had ven- 
tured to hope. First and foremost is 
a section declaring that the standard 
unit of value shall be as now the dollar 
of 25 8-10 grains of gold, 9-10 fine, or 
23.22 grains of pure gold. This is fol- 
lowed by a declaration that all the in- 
terest-bearing obligations of the United 
States and all United States notes and 
Treasury notes shall be payable in said 
gold coin. To this is added a new 
clause, that “all other obligations, pub- 
lic and private, for the payment of 
money shall be performed in conformity 
with the standard established in said sec- 
tion.” This clause does not impair the 
legal-tender character of the silver dol- 
lar, which is safeguarded by a subse- 
quent section making it the imperative 
duty of the Treasury to keep it at par 
with gold, and providing abundant 
means for that end. Probably all obli- 
gations, public and private, are payable 
in gold without this new clause, but the 
declaration is none the less important 
for that reason. It is safe to predict that 
when this clause passes into the statute- 
book, a controversy which has been al- 
most continuous since 1876 will be set 
at rest. Some flickerings of life may 
still remain, but they will never again 
be serious enough to disturb the busi- 
ness community or to impair the na- 
tional credit either at home or abroad. 





The next feature of the bill is the ma- 
chinery for carrying the foregoing in- 
tentions into effect. The currency func- 
tions of the Treasury are separated from 
its fiscal operations by establishing a 
Division of Issue and Redemption for 
the transaction of all business relating 
to the issue, redemption, and exchange 
of money. This division is provided 
with ample funds to carry out the pur- 
pose contemplated, the details of which 
need not be here repeated. This section 
is followed by another, which may be 
called the crowning excellence of the 
measure, After establishing the gold- 
reserve fund in the Division of Issue and 
Redemption, it says: 

“And in addition thereto, he [the Secre- 
tary] is hereby authorized to issue and sell, 
whenever in his judgment it is necessary 
to the maintenance of said reserve fund. 
bonds of the United States bearing interest 
at a rate not exceeding 3 per centum per 


annum, payable in gold coin at the end of 
. twenty years, but redeemable in gold coin 





at the option of the United States after one 
year.”’ 

To appreciate the change in public 
opinion which this provision attests, we 
have only to recall the fact that Secre- 
tary Carlisle, in January, 1895, entered 
into a contract with a group of American 
and foreign bankers for the purchase of 
about $65,000,000 of gold coin, issuing 
therefor bonds bearing 4 per cent. inte- 
rest and running thirty years, at a price 
which made the rate of interest equal to 
3% per cent.; that the syndicate offered 
to reduce the rate to 3 per cent. if Con- 
gress would make the bonds payable spe- 
cifically in gold; and that President 
Cleveland’s special message to this 
end was rejected in the House by a 
majority of 47 votes, and with torrents 
of abuse for the Administration. 








Ex-Speaker Reed, in announcing last 
week his opinion in favor of positive 
financial legislation, took occasion to let 
it be known that he is no friend of im- 
perialfsm, and that he does not interpret 
the result of the election in Ohio as de- 
cidedly favorable to the policy of the Ad- 
ministration. What he said on this sub- 
ject is worth repeating, viz.: 

“Two years ago, when we were in earnest 
and the question of the monetary standard 
was fully before the people [of Ohio], the 
candidate who represented the gold standard 
received 526,000 votes, and all his opponents 
received 486,000. That was 40,000 majority. 
This year the Republican candidate had but 
49,000 plurality, while a third candidate had 
106,000 votes. In the old days, when a ma- 
jority over all was required, there would 
have been no election. I do not enter into 
the question of whether such an opposition 
can be united; I think it could not; never- 
theless, that is a chance which had better 
not be taken. But it is not the figures them- 
selves that are of much account. It is 
what they indicate. If there is a settled 
national feeling, men vote for men and 
things, but when the public mind is unset- 
tled they vote against men and things. Both 
Ohio and Kentucky are examples of this.’”’ 
In other words, Mr. Reed thinks that if 
there had been no third candidate in 
Ohio, the 106,000 votes cast for Jones 
could not have been united in favor of 
McLean. They would have been cast in 
accordance with the predilections, the 
former party affiliations of the voters, 
and in that case Nash would have been 
elected. But he holds very justly that 
it is not wise to take any chances on 


those votes in the future. 





What Gen. John M. Palmer, the Gold 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency 
in 1896, says of the attitude of that wing 
of the party toward Bryan is undoubted- 
ly accurate. With Bryan as a candidate, 
be asserts, the real issue will be silver 
at 16 to 1, no matter what may be the 
platform, and the Gold Democrats will 
not vote for him. His defeat, in Gen. 
Palmer’s opinion, will be certain. How 
can it be otherwise? From what source 


will he gain enough votes to make good 
the loss of supporters in his own party? 
Neither he nor anybody else knows. Rea- 
son seems to be lost on him and on his 
supporters. He and they are quite un- 
able to comprehend that in the estima- 
tion of a majority of the American peo- 
ple he represents antagonism to prop- 
erty, to business stability, and conse- 
quently to the general welfare. That be- 
ing the case, it makes not the slightest 
difference what he may profess. If he 
were to repudiate all his present and 
past beliefs to-morrow, it would not make 
him any stronger as a candidate before 
the people. They distrust him utterly. 





A revolt of considerable magnitude has 
begun against Bryanism in the State 
of Virginia, and among the revolters are 
reckoned both the Democratic Senators 
from that State. The foundation of the 
revolt is the fact that it is impossible 
to make any headway on the platform 
of 16 to 1 in the face of the prosperous 
conditions of business now prevailing. 
The hopeless nature of such a contest 
finds expression in the columns of the 
Richmond Times, which asks the ques- 
tion, “How long can we cling to this 
dead body ?’’—meaning free-silverism. It 
is not easy to answer the question, but 
it is pretty safe to say that the rural dis- 
tricts of the South will support Bryan 
in the next national convention, because 
they have no other candidate. Even if 
business is good, even though cotton 
sells for eight cents per pound, there 
must be somebody to take Bryan’s place 
in the minds and hearts of the common 
people. To displace him a man must 
first be found; and where is he? If 
Augustus Van Wyck had been elected 
Governor of New York instead of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, there would have been 
a possible substitute for Bryan. That 
was the programme of a very shrewd 
cabal in the Democratic party. It had 
its headquarters, not in New York, but 
in the Carolinas. Its scheme was a good 
one, but it was brought to naught by 
Richard Croker when he thrust Judge 
Daly off the bench, and thus alienated 
enough Democratic votes in the State to 
defeat Van Wyck at the first and most 
essential step in the far-reaching pro- 
gramme, : 





There is a hot fight going on in the 
Democratic party in Alabama over the 
succession to John T. Morgan in the 
United States Senate. Gov. Johnston ap- 
pears now to have the best of it. He 
is a young man of great energy and self- 
reliance, and he seems to have the pre- 
sent Legislature of the State very much 
at his command. As an instance of his 





power in that quarter, it is recalled that 
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after the Legislature had passed a bill 
for a constitutional convention and steps 
had been taken for the election of dele- 
gates thereto, Gov. Johnston got wind of 
an intrigue to frame a constitution that 
would virtually make him ineligible for 
the Senatorship at the next vacancy. So 
he called the Legislature together in 
extra session, and had the constitutional- 
convention act repealed, much to the as- 
tonishment of his rival candidates. Sena- 
tor Morgan’s chances of reélection seem 
to be slender in any event. His op- 
ponents say that he is too old for an- 
other term, and also that he has been 
latterly an assistant Republican rather 
than a Democrat. He sustained Bryan 
and the platform of 16 to 1, but in all 
else he has been a strong supporter of 
McKinley and Hanna, going in for Im- 
perialism, subsidies, a big army and 
navy, and all sorts of foreign adven- 
He has not his equal in wind 
power in whole Senate, and, al- 
though he talks well for the first half- 
hour of every speech, he becomes exces- 
sively tedious in the concluding two or 
three hours. His present platform is the 
conquest of the Philippines in order to 
promote the sale of cotton’ and cotton 
goods in China. It will be so handy, he 
have plenty of storage ware- 
houses in the island of Luzon. The mar- 
ket for cotton that he sees in eastern 
Asia in consequence of our having stor- 
age-room in the Philippines is as limit- 
less as his speech at the New England 
Society’s dinner in this city a few years 
ago. 
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The full returns of the Iowa election 
show that the Republican victory was 
quite as complete as was at first claimed. 
Gov. Shaw has a plurality of over 58,- 
000, against not quite 30,000 when he 
was first elected in 1897, and between 
55,000 and 56,000 for the Republican 
Congressional candidates in 1898. The 
total is considerably larger than 
that cast either last year or the year 
before, so that the test of public senti- 
ment appears to have been a perfectly 
fair one. Gov. Shaw’s first administra- 
been so successful and free 
from criticism that the opposition could 
make no headway on State issues, and 
voters cast their ballots according to 
thelr views on national politics. Gov. 
Shaw profits much as a local leader of 
his party by this result, and it is not 
strange that his friends should suggest 
him as a good candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent next year. 


vote 


tion has 


During the first year 
Administration, he was 
cised for his abuse of the pardoning 
power, particularly his unwarranted 
clemency toward criminals who had been 
guilty of breach of trust, like defaulting 
cashiers who had wrecked national 
Then came the war with Spain, 


of McKinley’s 
severely criti- 


banks. 


, 





and next the war with the Filipinos, to 
obscure all the petty “parochial ques- 
tions,” and nobody paid any attention 
to so trifling a matter as whether the 
executive was doing his duty as one of 
the agencies in punishing or condoning 
crime. It now appears that the abuse 
has been flourishing throughout this pe- 
riod when the public were occupied with 
other things, the total number of Presi- 
dential pardons reaching 349, and the 
commutations of sentence 129. No few- 
er than sixteen bank-wreckers have 
been let out of prison, and eight other 
unfaithful bank officers have had their 
sentences commuted; while sixty-one 
postmasters who had been convicted of 
embezzlement and kindred crimes have 
been pardoned, and twenty-nine more 
relieved of part of their sentences. 
When Mr. McKinley began this sort of 
work in the summer of 1897, by par- 
doning a defaulting Maine bank cash- 
ier, who deserved no clemency, before 
he had served four of the ten years in 
prison given him by a federal court, 
and two other such offenders under simi- 
lar circumstances in New York and 
Arkansas, a leading Republican news- 
paper of the first State complained that 
“the courts do not forget their func- 
tion of punishing for the protection 
of the properties and lives of the peo- 
ple, but their work is now nullified to 
a large extent by executive volition.” 
This nullification has been going on 
during the past two years all the more 
frequently that it so seldom attracted 
remark. 





Attention has been called lately to a 
suit now pending in the Supreme Court 
of the United States under the anti-Trust 
law of 1890—the United States vs. the 
Addyston Pipe and Steel Company and 
others. There are six defendants joined 
together in the suit, all being producers 
of iron pipe for water, gas, and sewer 
service. They formed a combination for 
a division of territory, fixing the prices 
of pipe in thirty-six States, and agreeing 
not to compete with each other, but to 
keep up an appearance of competition by 
fictitious bids. It was provided in the 
agreement that whichever company 
should secure a contract for pipe under 
this arrangement should pay a fixed bo- 
nus to be distributed among the others. 
Among the curious pieces of testimony 
offered by the Attorney-General is a let- 
ter from the manager of the Chattanooga 
Foundry and Pipe Works (one of the de- 
fendants) to all the others, protesting 
against the exorbitant prices fixed by the 
combination. “The prices made at St. 
Louls and Atlanta,” he says, “are en- 
tirely out of all reason, and the result 
has been, and always will be, when high 
prices are named, to create a bad feeling 
and an agitation against the combina- 
tion.” This letter was dated February 
25, 1896. This was a true prophecy, for 
the suit was begun against them on the 









10th of December following, in the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Tennessee. The bill 
of complaint was dismissed by Judge 
Clark, but his decision was reversed by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, which per- 
petually enjoined the defendants from 
doing business under the combination. 
An appeal was taken to the Supreme 
Court, where the case has been argued, 
and a decision is expected soon. 





It seems to be a safe assumption that 
the State police bill will not become a 
law at the approaching session of the 
Legislature, even if the Governor does 
not decide to oppose it. The protests 
from the cities of this State other than 
New York are so vigorous that there is 
no possibility of its receiving sufficient 
support to insure its passage by the 
Senate. As we foresaw immediately af- 
ter election, the fact that several of the 
cities to be included in the bill’s provi- 
sions had been carried by the Repub- 
licans for the first time in several years, 
has operated against the measure. It was 
all well enough to propose to have a 
State police for them when they were 
under Democratic control, but when they 
are under Republican control, why, that 
is another matter. One of the most 
amusing developments of the discussion 
of the subject has been the appearance 
of two of the most expert jobbers in the 
Senate as possible supporters of the 
measure.. They would like extremely 
to see it get through the Assembly and 
before the Senate, where their votes 
would determine its fate. Visions of 
the amount which Tammany would be 


willing to pay to have it defeated 
must be disturbing their slumbers 
nightly. 





The decision of the Appellate Division, 
affirming the unconstitutionality of the 
Ahearn claims act, disposes finally, we 
presume, of one of the most indefensible , 
pieces of legislation which ever came 
out of Albany. What got into Gov. 
Roosevelt’s head to induce him to give 
his approval to such a palpable Tam- 
many raid upon the City Treasury, is 
one of those things which no fellow can 
find out. The author of the bill has a 
well-earned reputation which furnishes 
ample reason for viewing every measure 
that he favors with suspicion. It was 
a safe presumption that this bill, when 
it made its appearance, was not in the 
interest of economical government, Its 
provisions enabled every office-holder 
under our municipal government who 
had been prosecuted for misconduct, to 
bring a claim against the city for ex- 
penses incurred in defending himself, 
and to collect it without the authorities 
of the city having much voice in the 
matter.. Under this law, claims aggre- 
gating a half-million or more were filed 
almost immediately after its enactment, 
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and visions of wealth filled many Tam- 
many bosoms with delight. The courts 
have dispelled all these, and the useful 
lesson is imparted that officials who get 


| 
| 


in trouble with the laws, must bear the | 


expense which their carelessness may | 


entail upon them in their efforts to get 
out. . 





We venture to call the attention of 
our strenuous Governor to some remarks 
which were made on Monday by Judge 
Bartine of the Somerset County 
in the State of New Jersey. One of the 
participants in a-recent ‘“‘glove contest,” 
or “sparring exhibition,” in an ice-house 
at Raritan, was arrested in Pennsylva- 
nia and brought before the Judge for 
violating the law forbidding such con- 
tests. He pleaded guilty, and, in pass- 
ing sentence upon him, Judge Bartine 
said that he wished to have it under- 
stood that dog-fights, cock-fights, and 
prize-fights, under whatever name they 
are held, are violations of the laws of 
New Jersey; that, in his estimation, they 


j 


Court, | 


over with a kind of savage glee for hav- 
ing made us cleaner than we wanted to 
be. Manila or Matanzas could not have 
returned to its wallowing in the mire 
with greater enthusiasm than New 
York. 
ples are certain to revolt, for a long time, 
against being made by force altogether 
such as we are. 


man. 
and when the missionary asked why, the 
chief said that it was because he had 
given them such an intolerable deal of 


| good advice. 


The losses of British officers in the 
South African battles continue to be ex- 
traordinarily severe. To take their places 
England has practically stripped her re- 
serves of every available officer. So se- 
rious has been the depletion that the 
War Office has been compelled to give 
commissions to fifty or sixty young fel- 


{lows who have not passed a competi- 
| tive examination. None of these, of 
course, will be sent to South Africa. 


are low, brutal, degrading, and demoral- | 


izing, and the law was wise in forbid- 
ding them, and in inflicting severe penal- 
ties for its violation. He understood that 
such exhibitions were allowed under the 
laws of New York, and, this being the 


They will simply take the place of more 


| experienced men who are thus released 
| 

from the home depots to go to the Cape. 
| Gen. Methuen was reported to have or- | 


| dered 


case, he thought that “those who are | 


brutal enough and degraded enough to 
enjoy them had better go there.’ 
The laws of New York State, how- 
ever, do“ not allow such exhibitions ans 
we have had at Coney Island, but ex- 
pressly forbid them. Neither do New 
York city laws, but our local authorities 
choose to construe them in favor of prize- 
fights, and if our Governor differs with 
them in that construction, he has not 
made the fact known. 





Reluctance to be civilized and put in 
sanitary condition appears in various 
places in Cuba. People are objecting to 
having their houses entered by health 
officers, and stand aghast at all the 
scrubbing and deodorizing and steriliz- 
ing that is going on, with themselves 
as chief victims. They prefer to be left 
alone with their filth and their death- 
rate. This seems madness and ingrati- 
tude to us benévolent civilizers, though 
it is meant only as the assertion of per- 
sonal rights and dignity on the part of 
those who dislike our carbolic spray. The 
thing is, of course, only one of the ne- 
cessary incidents of trying to force one 
civilization upon another. People in 
Bombay preferred to die of the plague 
like flies rather than clean up. Their 
lives had to be saved violently. A Manila 


assimilate them- 
the 


officers to 
dress and equipment to 


his 


selves in 


| men, so that they might not be so shin- 





correspondent wrote us the other day | 


that, among out doubtful triumphs in 
the Philippines, was the achievement of 
making the people “cleaner than they 
wanted to be.” Yet we know that there 
is such a thing as being too clean even 
in this city. Col. Waring was thrown 


ing a mark for the Boer bullets; but the 
returns of his battles show the same 
disproportionate mortality among offi- 
cers. 

Gen. Kitchener’s quiet announcement, 
“The Sudan now open’’—-as who 
should say, “I declare this museum 
thrown open to the public’—is the. of- 
ficial notification that the long reign of 
savagery in that vast region is at last 
over. With Gordon’s death and the tri- 
umph of the Mahdi, all that civilization 
had done for the Sudan was swept clean 
away. What sixteen years have done to 
reduce those once fertile territories and 
swarming villages along the upper Nile 
to wreck and desolation, official reports 
set forth in their cold way, but it takes 
imagination to picture the misery which 
lies behind the unimpassioned figures. 
The population is estimated at only 25 
per cent. of what it was sixty years ago. 
Heaps of sand mark the sites of former 
villages. Cultivated fields have become 
desert wastes. Nearly all the men of 
fighting age have perished, so that mere 
human labor is the greatest need of the 
Sudan to-day. Lord Cromer says that 
there used to be 3,000 water-scoops, for 
irrigating purposes, between the Atbara 
and Khartum, 


is 


But our new-caught sullen peo- | 


We must take warning | 
| from the sad fate of the Zulu medicine- | 
He was put to death by his tribe, | 


| Delbriick, 
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When Germany adopted the gold 
standard in 1873, she took into her 
Treasury all the silver subsidiary coins 
of the several countries composing the 


Empire, except the thalers or three-mark 


pieces, and issued instead the present 
subsidiary coinage of marks and frac- 
tions thereof. The old silver was either 
recoined or sold as fast as it came in, 
until 1879, when Prince Bismarck, be- 
coming alarmed at the decline silver 


in the market, ordered that the s 


tiles be 


stopped. He and the President of the 
Imperial Bank explained in the Reichs- 
tag that the sales of silver up to that 
time had resulted in a debit balance of 
96,500,000 marks, and that it is desired 


to put a stop to these losses. This policy 
of discontinuing the sales of silver was 
carried into effect, although strenuously 
opposed in the Reichstag by Herr von 
Finance, and by 
Ludwig Bamberger, who contended that 


Minister of 


the longer the sales were postponed the 


greater the eventual loss would be. The 
price of silver in London at that time 
was 5044d. per ounce. It has since fallen 
as low as 25d., involving a loss several 
| times as large as that incurred before 
1879, showing the folly of Bismarck’s 
decision. The stoppage of sales left 
| about 450,000,000 marks in thalers and 


420,000,000 marks in other silver coins on 


| hand, which far exceeded the current re- 


but that on his recent | 


visit he was told that there were but | 
seventy left. The ruin is almost com- | 
“limping” into an absolute gold stan- 
| dard, for which reason the projected law 


plete. The work of recuperation will 
have to be undertaken from the founda- 
tion. Yet there is no doubt what Eng- 
lish administration will make of these 
ancient habitations of cruelty. 


quirements of the public, so that all ef- 
forts to increase the amounts in actual 
circulation failed. Early in the eighties, 
the metallic money of the Empire con- 
sisted of three-fifths silver and only two- 
fifths gold, an unsafe proportion. Fora 
number of years the store of silver was 
reduced only small 
amount to the Egyptian Government and 
of 26,000,000 in thalers taken by the 


Austrian Government for recoinage. 


by the sale of a 


The commercial of the 
past few years, creating an increased de- 
mand for small change, has pointed to 
a possible way out of the “limping stan- 
dard” by enabling Germany to convert 
its unused silver into subsidiary coins 
for its own people. It is announced that 
a law will be proposed in the Reichstag 
providing for an increase of the propor- 
tion of subsidiary coins per head of po- 
pulation from ten marks to fourteen 
marks per capita, and also for the re- 
sumption of the sales of the remaining 
thaler money, compensation being made 
to the Imperial Treasury for the loss 
thereby incurred out of the profit realiz- 
ed by the Government from the increased 
silver circulation. It is assumed that by 
this operation the entire thaler surplus 
will be got rid of in the course of ten 
years without further loss to the Gov- 
ernment. This will, of course, result in 


development 


will, no doubt, meet with determined but 
futile resistance on the part of the bi- 
metallic faction in the Reichstag. 
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THE REPUBLICAN DANGER. 


There is something ominous in Sena- 
tor Hanna’s prompt rising to remark 
that the shipping-subsidies bill is certain 
to be passed in the coming session of 
Congress. It is prophetic of the de- 
termined raid on the Treasury which is 
sure to be made this winter all along 
the line. Bounties to shipbuilders are 
only symptomatic of the general appeal 
that will be heard for private aid from 
public funds. The demand for class le- 
gislation will be more powerful than ever 
at the very moment that some of the 
strongest bulwarks against it are re- 
moved. With every disposition to think 
well of Speaker Henderson, it is not to 
be expected that he will have the resolu- 
tion or resource of Speaker Reed, or the 
support of his party, in beating off the 
assaults on the Treasury. And Hanna is 
the Jameson of the impending raid. He 
is the recognized Master of the Revels of 
the Republican party, and has already 
given the signal for the pipers to strike 
up. They will have to be paid later; but 
that does not trouble this Walpole of our 
politics. The old saying that “Every 
man has his price,” Senator Hanna has 
improved upon by the addition, “Yes, 
and I am the man who pays it.” 

Shipping subsidies are one of his forms 
of payment. He gave his I. O. U. for 
them in 1896, and is naturally annoyed 
at the delay of Congress in honoring his 
signature. But now everything is in 
train for final settlement of this cam- 
paign note, and the Commissioner of Na- 
vigation, who in former years was a 
strong opponent of subsidies, has al- 
ready made a report showing that, 
though the shipyards were never so pros- 
perous, and American tonnage never so 
great, we must have subsidies or we 
perish. This limping logic and the sub- 
sidies bill itself we do not at present 
discuss. What we are insisting upon 
now is that this particular movement to 
take money from the public and put it in 
favored individual pockets is only a 
specimen of the many that are waiting 
just around the corner. The process is 
always like a letting out of the wa- 
ters. It is the first bad bill that costs, 
and its cost is the total that has to be 
paid for all the bad bills that follow it 
Hence we say that Mr. Hanna’s antici- 
patory announcement of one huge item 
of new extravagance is the sure sign of 
an era of lavish expenditure and reck- 
less legislation at Washington. 

This is the great Republican tempta- 
tion, as it is the great Republican dan- 
ger. It is the historic peril of the party 
since the war. Experienced Republican 
leaders might well say to Hanna, as the 
wit said to the man who clapped him 
on the back with the usual, “You don’t 
seem to know me,” “Well, I don’t re- 
member your face, but your manner is 
certainly familiar.”” Hanna's large and 
easy way of disposing of the public mo- 





ney is simply the familiar old precursor 
of the scandals of class legislation under 
Grant and under Harrison. Subsidies 
and rash Nicaragua Canal grants and 
service pensions, and every other sug- 
gested form of irrigating private gardens 
from the great reservoir in the national 
Treasury, may easily next winter make 
former periods of extravagance seem 
penurious by comparison, 

Warnings against an “orgy” usually, 
we know, fall upon deaf ears when ad- 
dressed to those who are ostentatiously 
preparing it. It is because they treat 
politics as a form of gambling. What, 
shall we not play the game for all there 
is in it? Shall we not break the bank 
when it is easily in our power to do 
so? Politicians who treat control of a 
Legislature or Congress as a means of 
speculation find the counsels of modera- 
tion ineffably silly. Yet even they 
might take warning from the prudence 
of gamblers and speculators. A poker- 
player in Dead-Man’s Gulch knows that 
it is not always wise to take advantage 
of a run of luck to strip his antagonist 
of everything but a knife, lest he find 
that knife sticking between his own 
ribs. And speculators in control of a 
“corner” find it best to let their victims 
“settle up” without absolutely ruining 
them. 

A similar considerateness on the part 
of those who are now preparing to par- 
cel out the national revenues, even if, 
like Clive, they should be astonished 
at their own moderation, would have a 
better chance of being practised if they 
would remember two things. One is 
that the willingness of the people to en- 
dure taxation has, its limits. War-taxes 
they will cheerfully pay, so long as times 
are good; but this does not argue that 
they will pay for all kinds of gorgeous 
schemes for making money out of the 
government. Of subsidies, bounties, and 
other forms of enriching the few atthe 
cost of the many, they will say, “This is 
magnificent, but it is not war,” and will 
grumble mightily at the resulting taxa- 
tion. Then it will be well for the Re- 
publican managers to remember thai, it 
is not altogether certain that the bad- 
ness of the Democrats will for ever ex- 
cuse and make safe their own corrup- 
tion. William of Canton looks at Wil- 
liam of Lincoln, and says, as royal 
Charles said to James, “Well, whatever 
happens, they will never kill me to make 
you King.” Saying nothing of this as 
a wise and safe rule of statesmanship, 
we have to remark, first, that the Ame- 
rican people sometimes choose strange 
instruments to do their work, and, se- 
cond, that the one thing which could 
make Bryan’s election possible next year 
would be Republican extravagance and 
élass legislation this session. Whatever 
real strength he now has is mainly as 
the representative of the ancient feud 
of want and have. Let a corrupt Re- 


publican Congress be followed by bad 





times and industrial disturbances, and 
Bryan’s opportunity to assert that the 
government had been prostituted to the 
selfish ends of a few rich men would 
be used, we may be sure, with every 
art of the skilled agitator, and with tre- 
mendous effect. This is the chief Re- 
publican danger, which is only another 
way of saying that Hanna and his policy 
of grab and greed are the danger. 








OUR SUGAR DUTIES. 
The Diario de la Marina of Havana of 


‘November 17 makes mention of a dele- 


gation of Cuban gentlemen visiting the 
United States for the purpose of promot- 
ing a treaty of reciprocity whereby the 
sugar of the island shall be admitted to 
the United States free of duty. The Ha- 
vana newspaper says that these gentle- 
men have received much encouragement 
from members of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce and from bankers and 
business men in various centres of in- 
dustry. Simultaneously we receive the 
annual report of Brig.-Gen. James H. 
Wilson, commanding the Department of 
Matanzas and Santa Clara, embracing a 
special report on the industrial, economi- 
cal, and social conditions existing there. 
Gen. Wilson strongly advocates an ar- 
rangement by which the sugar of Cuba 
shall be admitted to the United States 
free of duty. He conceives this to be the 
one thing needed to restore prosperity to 
the island. The subject will;.no doubt, 
soon find its way into the discussions of 
Congress. It is time, therefore, to see 
what principles are concerned in such 
a measure, and to inquire whether our 
Treasury can afford to make the sacri- 
fice involved in relinquishing so large 
a source of its income. 

The United States imports about 
1,600,000 tons of sugar annually, from 
which it derives a revenue of about 
$55,000,000. The island of Cuba has pro- 
duced in a single year something more 
than 1,000,000 tons. It is capable of in- 
creasing its output indefinitely if a suffi- 
cient inducement is offered. It is proba- 
bly safe to say that Cuba can produce all 
the sugar that the United States can con- 
sume. She has abundance of land adapt- 
ed to the growth of the cane. Whenever 
the production shall be stimulated by a 
bounty equal to our present duty on 
No. 16 sugar {about two cents per 
pound), the increase of the industry will 
soon overtake our present consumption. 
Under the proposed treaty of recipro- 
city, the remission of our duty on sugar, 
if confined to Cuba alone, would be the 
same thing as a bounty to the Cuban 
planters of two cents per pound, which 
is equal to the cost of the article at the 
factory. What is proposed, therefore, is 
to give Cuban planters a profit of one 
hundred per cent, on their product at 
our expense. Gen. Wilson is well aware 
of the consequences to the American 
Treasury of such a step and of the op- 
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position it will have to meet. In his 
“summary of conclusions,” therefore, 
he proposes as a compromise “the 
greatest allowable reduction of duty” on 
Cuban sugar. 

We note that a delegation from Cuba, 
who called upon President McKinley last 
week, were more moderate in their pro- 
posals. They limited themselves to the 
reasonable request that Cuban sugar be 
given the same terms as sugar from the 
British West Indies under the newly 
made but as yet unratified treaties with 
those governments. The terms of those 
treaties have not yet been made public, 
but every one will agree that we ought 
not to discriminate against, Cuba in mat- 
ters of trade in the slightest degree. 
There are serious objections to discri- 
mination in her favor, however, the prin- 
cipal one arising from the fact that the 
amount of the donation, when granted in 
this indirect way, cannot be known to 
the donors. 

The average amount of revenue col- 
lected from duties on sugar and molas- 
ses is, as we have said, $55,000,000 per 
year. If the product of Cuba alone were 
admitted to our market free, the Ameri- 
can consumers of sugar would pay the 
same price as before, and the 2 cents 
per pound now received by our Treasury 
would go to the Cuban planters. If 
they were able to supply one-half of our 
consumption, rather more than $25,000,- 
000 per annum would be distributed 
among them in this way. As the Cuban 
production increased, the sum so dis- 
tributed would be enlarged. If ever the 
Cuban product should exceed in quanti- 
ty our ability to consume, the price 
would begin to fall and the American 
consumer would derive an advantage, 
unless possibly a Trust’ should be form- 
ed strong enough to control competition. 
The public revenue from sugar would, 
in the case supposed, be cut in half at 
the outset, and would dwindie from year 
to year until it became extinct. The 
Government could not afford so great a 
loss, when we consider its enlarged army 
and navy expenditures and the prospec- 
tive increase of its pension list. 

Of course, there are numerous mid- 
die ways of dealing with this question. 
All sorts of compromises are possible, 
and no doubt speculators of our own 
kith and kin will see that money is to 
be made by diverting the sugar duties 
to private pockets. Americans will buy 
plantations and put in sugar machin- 
ery. The industry is sufficiently attrac- 
tive, regardless of the question of du- 
ties or bounties. The island of Cuba is 
probably the richest piece of ground on 
the American hemisphere. It is certain- 
ly the richest for sugar-growing. Mr. 
William J. Clark, in his recently pub- 
lished book on ‘Commercial Cuba’ 
(Scribners), says that, ceteris paribus, 
“sugar can be. produced cheaper per 
pound than in any other country on the 
face of the globe.” Therefore, there is 





little risk in investing capital there in 
sugar-planting, regardless of the Ameri- 
can duties. The strong probability is 
that such investments will be made with 
a view to the early, annexation of the 


island to the United States, since annex- | 


ation would be equivalent to a repeal 
of the sugar duties. Cuban sugar would 
then stand on the same footing as that 
of Louisiana or the beet-sugar of Ne- 
braska and California. This is one of 
our “rocks ahead.”” The Cuban people 
are not a desirable addition to the Ame- 
rican republic. We have more social 
and political problems than we can deal 
with satisfactorily now. Cuba would 
supply us a new one, and the danger is 
that we shall presently have an irre- 
sistible lobby at Washington working for 
annexation for the money that is in it, 
and that the Cuban problem will be on 
our hands without any previous pre- 
paration for dealing with it. 


CLERICAL IDEAS OF EDUCATION. 

There was a meeting on Thursday af- 
ternoon in Brooklyn of ““The Manhattan- 
Brooklyn Conference of Congregational- 
ist Churches.” The subject of discussion 
was “Our Sunday-School: Our Young 
People.” It was addressed by two doc- 
tors of divinity. Both predicted a san- 
guinary conflict in future years between 
the poor and rich—unless, of course, 
something was done to prevent it. This 
something must be more Bible-reading 
in the schools. The children who read 
the Bible were to take the side of the 
rich. One of the divines said that there 
were thirteen million children in Ame- 
rica “whose feet had never crossed the 
threshold of a Christian church.’”’ These 
are to take the side of the poor. We 
hope these thirteen million children may 
be able to go to church and read the 
Bible, but we have no expectation of it. 
We have no idea that we shall in this 
way ever save the rich from having their 
throats cut. No rich man who has any 
knowledge of history or human nature 
has the least hope of safety from any 
such source. 

Now, will the Bible Christians listen 
to a few words of sober sense? The edu- 
cation of children in a civilized state 
depends only partly on its religious 
teachers, or in fact on any teachers pro- 
perly so called. By far the more im- 
portant factors in it are the way the 
laws are administered and the kind of 
men who administer them. Children are 
affected profoundly, from their earliest 
years, by their father’s attitude towards 
the state and by the kind of men he as- 
sociates with. If the state be represent- 
ed to the child by thieving and unscrupu- 
lous legislators, by unjust judges, by 
corrupt bosses and faithless presidents, 
no amount of Bible-reading or school- 
teaching will make him a good citizen. 
He will grow up to be like those around 
him, He will try to get “a piece” of 
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whatever is going. He will have no idea 
of public duty except Platt’s or Cro- 
ker’s, and he will go to the Legislature 
only when they send him. Any modern 
state which relies on schools and Bibles 
to make up for defects in administra- 
tion is sure to come to grief sooner or 


later. It cannot be too often repeated 
that it is the administration of the gov- 
ernment which has most to do with the 


training of children. Such talk as this 
of the clergy in Brooklyn, of getting rid 
of our evils by Bible-reading, by hoisting 
flags on school-houses, and trying to 
make the boys believe that they will 
one day be strenuous colonels, is chro- 
mo, or “bouffe,” education. The world 
outside must seem to the youth an out- 
come, not a mockery, of the school. 

What is the first thing the state, as 
well as the school, should teach him? Is 
it not that the moral law is the supreme 
law of the universe? Is it not that the 
supreme rule of conduct is, “To live hon- 
estly, to injure no man, and to give every 
man his due”? We do not ask Baptists 
and Methodists to be good Christians; 
we ask them simply to be followers of 
pagan philosophers. We know, all of us, 
that it is on the respect of the poor for 
these principles that the safety of the 
rich man’s property must in the long run 
depend. On nothing does it depend so 
much as on the belief of the mass of 
mankind that right is superior to might. 
that the use of might to deprive other 
people of life, liberty, or property, except 
to prevent graver social evils, is one of 
the worst offences that a civilized man 
can commit. Nothing can be more dan- 
gerous in a democratic state than to 
teach the poor that the moral law can be 
shaped or amended by merely counting 
noses. And yet what else are we doing? 
We are giving the American poor the 
first great lesson they have had, that in 
America might counts for right, that we 
may murder thousands of men, and sack 
their houses, without a shadow of a 
right to do so except what we can find in 
the fact that we are the stronger. What 
right that we have ever recognized in 
our American policy have we to do what 
we are doing in the Philippines, which 
the slums have not to do in Fifth Avenue? 
If the rich men were wise and read 
their Bibles more carefully,.they would 
know that in entering on wars of con- 
quest they were parting with one of the 
best defences of their property, for the 
poor are more numerous and more pow- 
erful than they, and think they know 
how the rich ought to live, and think so 
more and more every year. 


For one other consideration we 
must ask the attention of the divines 
The American Constitution has long been 
regarded, all over the world, as one of 
the choicest products of constructive wis- 
dom. It has been for a century the envy 
and admiration of England, mainly as a 
protection to property. The respect for 
it by the American masses has »een look- 
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ed upon here by us until now as our best 
and surest defence against the excesses 
of democracy and against the schemes of 
Cesarism. To have created among such 
a large body of people, gathered from all 
parts of the earth, so much respect for a 
written document, was considered, until 
two years ago, one of the most wonder- 
ful political feats of modern times. Well, 
where is the Constitution now? One of 
the generals coming home from the Phil- 
ippines last year announced that “the 
Constitution is played out,” and mil- 
lions reécho the sentiment every time 
the President goes about on a stumping 
tour. We are all, too, in mortal terror 
of Bryan. Is it not time, Reverend Gen- 
tlemen, to grow up, and put away child- 
ish things? 


CERVERA’S OWN STORY. 

Admiral Cervera obtained from the 
Queen Regent, late in August, permis- 
sion to publish the official correspond- 
ence relating to the operations of the 
Spanish squadron under his command. 
The result is a volume of more than 
200 pages, a copy of which has just 
reached us. It contains many dispatches 
which have been published before, but 
some which are entirely new, and in 
particular several letters which passed 
between Admiral Cervera and the Minis- 
ter of Marine before the war broke out, 
which are not only new but of the deep-~ 
est interest. The whole is now offered 
as the Apologia of the gallant old sailor. 
With a proud humility, at once dignified 
and pathetic, he lays before his fellow- 
countrymen and the world the proof 
that, whoever blundered, whoever was 
the victim of wild illusions, he was not; 
but that, throughout, his head was as 
clear, his foresight as keen, as his heart 
was stout. 

From the very beginning—going back 
as far as the letters of 1896-’97—Cer- 
vera’s constant warning to the Minister 
of Marine was, “Do everything in reason 
or honor to satisfy the United States, 
for, if war breaks out, we shall be over- 
whelmed.”’ Minister Bermejo was incre- 
dulous. A good part of the American 
navy was in the Pacific. Yes, replied 
clear-sighted Cervera, on March 7, 1898, 
but what does that mean except the im- 
mediate crushing of our feeble naval 
forces in the Philippines? Ah, rejoined 
’ the Minister, but you do not take into 
the account the* “superiority of our ho- 
mogeneous, educated, and disciplined 
crews in a combat with the mercenary 
levies of the United States.” As to that, 
answered Cervera, sadly, you have only 
to remember what happened to our an- 
cestors at Trafalgar. But, surely, urged 
Bermejo, with your swift ships you can 
ravage the Atlantic Coast, and speedily 
bring the enemy to terms. Are you 


crazy? was Cervera’s despairing com- 
ment. 
So the correspondence went on through 





all those weary weeks of waiting for the 
war. The men in charge of the fleet— 
Cervera and all his captains—solemnly 
warned the Government that their cam- 
paign must be defensive, or it would 
necessarily be disastrous. But at the 
same time Blanco was urgently tele- 
graphing from Cuba, and Macias from 
Porto Rico, that the squadron must be 
sent, or all would be lost. Thus pulled 
about, the Government was at its wits’ 
end, and finally called the famous Coun- 
cil of War of the eighteen or twenty ad- 
mirals and captains in Madrid, which 
decided that Cervera must sail from 
Cape Verde and fling himself on the foe. 
That was about what his orders amount- 
ed to, for he was utterly unable then or 
later to get intelligible instructions from 
the Minister of Marine. His orders were 
simply to sail for the Antilles, calling at 
some neutral port for information, and 
then going to Porto Rico or Cuba, as he 
might think best, and doing there what- 
ever his “skill, discretion, and courage” 
might suggest. Was ever hapless officer 
sent more bunglingly to the fate which 
he knew to be as certain as the sunrise? 
Yet Cervera set sail with his crippled 
ships as bravely and cheerfully as if go- 
ing to assured victory. He said that if 
the admirals overruled him, one of them 
really ought to relieve him, but he was 
not the man to shrink from duty, and, 
with a proud moriturus saluto to the 
Spanish Government and people, he put 
to sea. 

Cervera fully intended to go to Porto 
Rico after calling at Fort de France. 
His statement to that effect is a tri- 
bute to the shrewdness of our own naval 
strategists, who sent Sampson to that 
island to meet him. But at Martinique 
Cervera heard that Sampson was await- 
ing him; he himself had to go to Cura- 
coa for coal, and then, by a good deal 
of luck (algo casual), as he himself con- 
fesses, got into Santiago unobserved. To 
Cervera at Martinique the following ex- 
traordinary telegram was sent by the 
Minister of Marine: 

“MADRID, May 12, 1898. 

“Since your sailing the situation has chang- 
ed. Your instructions are amplified so that 
if you judge that the squadron cannot ope- 
rate to advantage where you are, you may 
return to Spain, choosing your own route 
and port of call, though this would pre- 
ferably be Cadiz. Acknowledge receipt and 
advise of your decision.”’ 

Cervera did not acknowledge receipt, 
because he never saw the dispatch till 
he got back to Spain; he sailed before 
it was delivered. But as an indication 
of the state of mind of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, and of its fitness to carry on 
war, it needs no comment. In this re- 
spect, however, it was surpassed, if such 
a thing were possible, by the sugges- 
tion made by the Minister of War on 
June 8, that Cervera should run the 
blockade at Santiago, and go to Manila 
to smash Dewey, afterwards returning 
to finish off Sampson! 

The later official correspondence has 








nearly all seen the light before. Cervera 
was never deceived about the ruin of 
his ships if he tried to take them out. 
He wished to blow them up in the har- 
bor and land his men to assist in the de- 
fence of the place. But he was under 
Blanco’s orders, and that officer insisted, 
as we know, upon the Admiral’s going 
out to have 600 of his men killed, in a 
spirit of sheer “‘vanity,” as Cervera call- 
ed it. One incidental point is cleared 
up in these dispatches. Admiral Samp- 
son has said that he never knew why his 
ships were not fired on at night when 
standing in close to the harbor’s mouth 
with their searchlights. The reason is 
that the Spanish had not the guns or 
ammunition to do it. Cervera asked 
Gen. Linares to open on the American 
ships at night, but that officer had to in- 
form him that he had no artillery mount- 
ed that could do it. And the ammunition 
on shore was as defective as it was on 
shipboard. 

Where is boasting? Such is the ques- 
tion we may well ask after this full re- 
velation of the weakness of the foe we 
conquered at Santiago. The only boast 
the Spaniards have made is that they 
showed the world they knew how to die. 
Never did men go more clear-eyed to 
death for their country than Cervera and 
his comrades. What he has now publish- 
ed is in defence of his intelligence. He 
wanted his friends and his country to 
know that he at least had been dwelling 
in no fool’s paradise. “This squadron is 
already destroyed,” he wrote, on sailing 
from Cape Verde. But no defence was 
needed of Admiral Pascual Cervera’s 
patriotism or gallantry. Those are writ- 
ten imperishably in the faithful story of 
what he did and dared, with serene cou- 
rage, in the face of fated disaster. 








THE TRANSVAAL WAR. 
DUBLIN, November 18, 1899. 


The Transvaal war will be fought out in- 
dependently of questions of responsibility 
for its inception or outbreak, or considera- 
tions concerning its conclusion and influ- 
ence upon the world. The stronger will 
win, and there can be no doubt as to which 
of the contending parties is the stronger. 
Practical men are wont to decry the discus- 
sion of academic questions, and most of us 
consider ourselves practical. Yet how im- 
portant is the discussion of such ques- 
tions, and how impossible it is to ignore 
the ethical side of that war which now ab- 
sorbs the attention of the British world! 

To those who believe Mr. Chamberlain’s 
motives, intentions, and conduct through- 
out to have been ‘‘all that’s honest, honor- 
able, and fair,’’ the declaration of war by 
the Transvaal was unjustifiable. Those who 
take a contrary view may feel differently; 
and how much has a contrary view been 
justified by the utterances of the supporters 
of the Government since the outbreak of 
hostilities! The mask has been thrown off. 
We hear little now of the wrongs of the 
Uitlanders. The supremacy of England is 
and has been really the dominant consi- 
deration—“our supremacy,”’ euphemistically 
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clouded under speech about the “supremacy 
of the Queen.’”’ The gospel as preached ac- 
cording to Kipling has carried the day. A 


| 


| is 


member of the Government in a speech | 


lately delivered in Dubijiin openly declares: 
“Questions of franchise and such things 
were only as dust in the balance. 

The supremacy of Great Britain must be se- 
cured at all hazards.’’ She was already su- 
preme in South Africa. Further supremacy 


| gaging in a conflict under like conditions. 


The Nation. 


Whether they are right in fighting at all about this war cannot escape attention 


another question. Few cultured and 
thoughtful people, realizing the terrible con- 


sequences, could justify themselves in en- 


i 
i 
| 
' 
| 


| But as yet we must not judge nations as | 


we judge ourselves. Perhaps in view of the 


lethal powers science has now placed at the 


|} command of civilized man, the ethics of na- 


over the Transvaal can have meant nothing | 


less than its acknowledgment of her suze- 
rainty, the obliteration of its distinct rights 
as a nation, its relegation at the best to the 
position of a native Indian State, with a 
Resident, and, if with an allowed army, one 
supervised by British officers. Those, then, 
who take a view contrary to that of Mr. 
Chamberlain, his followers, and admirers, 
are likely to look upon the declaration of 
war by the Transvaal as inevitable. Simi- 
lar warlike preparations, hurrying off of 
transports, massing of troops on the fron- 
tiers of any one of the great Powers, would 
have compelled a similar though earlier ul- 
timatum. The responsibility lies with Mr. 
Chamberlain. Considering the forces at his 
command, he could with safety and dignity, 
while negotiating, well have afforded to 
shun even the appearance of military prepa- 
ration. A few months’ delay would not 
have signified to him. Had honest negotia- 
tions with an honest intent failed, he could, 
with a practically united Empire at his back 
and the unforfeited sympathy of the world, 
have set about his preparations as neces- 
sary. Those of us who have condemned the 
methods of Mr. Chamberlain and suspected 
his intentions, see in all his policy since 
the Jameson Raid a settled determination 
to inveigle the Transvaal into war. He has 
succeeded. We now fully realize the extent 
to which he has all along had the support 
of the Empire, and our sympathies are with 
the Transvaal. 


It is said that had Mr. Kriiger waited for 
Mr. Chamberlain to strike the first blow, he 
would have had the sympathy of the whole 
civilized world. This is questionable. Wou'd 
it not have been said, ‘““You waited till Eng- 
land had made every preparation, had mo- 
bilized her forces, had poured one army 
corps after another into South Africa, had 
fortified and provisioned every strategic 
point on your borders, had fastened her grip 
upon every line of communication, had oc- 
cupied every pass into your territory; you 
knew that such preparations could be pre- 
liminary only to claims which in honor you 
could not grant; you knew you would have 
to fight sooner or later; you have forfeited 
all chance of making a@ respectable stand, 
and with it our respect; you must take the 
consequences of your folly’? Supposing, 
however, that Mr. Kriiger had so acted as 
to secure the best wishes of the world, 
would that have helped him? It has been 
truly pointed out that since the fall of Na- 
poleon there has been a marked and grow- 
ing disposition on the part of nations to 
non-interference—allowing those that enter, 
whether singly or in partnership, into in- 
ternational quarrels to fight them out by 
themselves, After the Armenians, protected 
by solemn treaties, being left to their fate 








under the Turks, what possible chance is 


there of the sympathy of outsiders availing 
in contests between peoples? If the Boers 


were to fight at all, it appears to many of 


us here that they were wiser to precipitate 
hostilities, 


i 


i 


tional duty and honor will be rewritten. 
Perhaps, leaving aside for future considera- 
tion the allowability, under conditions, of 
wars between doubtfully matched Powers, 
the moral sense of humanity and the schools 
will condemn the opposition of small to 
Switzerland, Holland, Bel- 
Denmark will 


great Powers. 
gium, 
as useless. 
Sempachs are no longer possible. Chil- 
minds may not in the future be 
clouded and led astray by being taught to 
from them. Possibly the 
crushing of Denmark by Germany, of the 
Armenians by Turkey, of the Transvaal by 
Britain—may we not add, of Aguinaldo by 
the United States?—will contribute to this 
end. Meanwhile we gauge the action of the 
Transvaal by the old standards. 

Its 
will 


dren’s 


draw lessons 


indefensible as it 
be, may spread the Pax Britannica 
throughout South Africa. We have little 
warrant for believing that nations ever 
really regret, or are given cause to regret, 
the sins they commit bringing immediate 
accessions of power and influence. There 
appears little probability of a general Dutch 
It is more likely that the Transvaal 
will in the submit to overwhelming 
force, like Alsace and Lorraine, than that 
permanent unrest will be maintained. The 
‘never, nevers” of politics count for little. 

For the colored races, British Indian and 
native in South Africa, the submission of 
the Transvaal will be a misfortune. So 
long as their maltreatment in the Transvaal 
cOuld be used as an argument for inter- 
ference in its affairs, some decency has 
had to be observed in contiguous British co- 
lonies, though indeed nothing much worse 
than the treatment of the Basutos within 
the past few years has stained the dealings 
the white man with the colored. That 
motive failing, Downing Street will be 
scarcely more powerful to interfere between 
white and colored in South Africa than is 
Washington to stop lynchings in the States. 
And in this regard it will be found that the 
principles applied by Great Britain in de- 


subjugation, 


rising. 
end 


of 


fence of her colored subjects are likely in 


the long run to work out less favorably 
for their incorporation in the body politic 
than the principles embodied in the Consti- 
tution of the United States, set at naught 
as they now too often are. England will 
never go to war with one of her colonies, 
as she has shown herself prepared to go 
to war with the Transvaal, on questions of 
internal administration. 

The stand being made by the Boers is a 
striking exemplification of the bearing and 
invigorating influence, under modern condi- 
tions, of Protestant as compared to Catho- 
lic thought. A Catholic people of like num- 
bers could not within a like period have es- 
tablished such a nationality in the desert. 
The confirming and extension of religious 
thought and ecclesiasticism would with 
such a people have been paramount, not the 
building up of individual character and na- 
tional institutions. 

The part London has played in bringing 


That enormous, closely compacted congeries 

| of humanity, vitalized in all iis ramifications 
wielding such influence, « trolling the 
greatest world power in existence, tn tl 


mass without conscience, all whose apparen 
interests are served by the ex mm of 
empire, may yet be productive of disastrous 
consequences to humanity 

One blessing may result f ’ uredy 
being enacted Since the Crir 
England has not until now entered upon a 


struggle with a white people 
prestige has maintained 
with 


Her milita y 
been 


increasingly easy, colored people 


| thus has she practised the art of mod 


disband their armies | 
Thermopyles, Morgartens, and | 








generals been 
her soidiers 


‘ting such war 


warfare. In them have her 
trained, through them have 
gained their laurels; in depi } 
have the illustrated papers and yellow jour 
nals brought to British firesides a sense of 
England's prowess and glory, and inflamed 


military ardor in young and old. The pra 
tice of war, the training, the glory have 
been easily bought The present contest 


with people of the same origin as her own, its 
proving and will prove essentially different 
She may realize the consequences of war as 
she has not realized them for forty years 
This may tend what a cost! 
the Jingo fever, if indeed 
cooi it in a land where 
preparation 


yet at to cool 


anything will now 


military and naval 


and war expenditure the 


are 


direct interest of preponderating masses of 


voters, where occasional war is essential 
to the position and prestige of the upper 
class, where wealth is so abundant and 
taxation is so arranged as that those who 
gain most by war feel its burdens least 
All roads lead to Rome. So consideration 
of most that affects the Empire leads to 
Ireland. The vigorous opposition of the 
National Party—such of them as now ap- 


pear at Westminster—to the war is suppos 

ed by many to have given the coup de grice 
to Home Rule. This is not The 
spectacle—after many years of killing Home 


30 certain 


Rule by kindness, and the running out of 
fifteen of the twenty years of resolute gov 
ernment that was to settle everything—the 
spectacle of general Irish sympathy with 


the Transvaal cannot but impress thought 
ful persons with the conviction that 
thing is still out of joint in the re 
of the islands. Upon the other hand 
are not wanting Home-Rulers who feel that, 
if the present attitude of the Home Rule 
colonies—of blind sympathy with the Em- 
vire in an unjust war—is such as would pre- 


some 
lations 


there 


vail in Ireland under Home Rule, the 
change might not be altogether beneficial. 
D. B. 
HUGO'S ‘THINGS SEEN.’ 


PakIs, November 1, 1899. 
‘Things Seen’ (Choscs Vues) is the title 
given to fragments left by Victor Hugo, 
by his executors, who are publishing the 
definitive edition of his works from the ort- 
ginal manuscripts. These fragments are real 


memoirs, but incomplete memoirs; they 
are not quite a journal, as they were 
written without any chronological con- 
tinuity. They must be considered as 
impressions committed to paper by Vic- 
tor Hugo, when he had been struck 


by any particulary event, great or smali. His 
executors think that they owe it to his 
memory to publish these rapid jottings, per- 
haps quickly forgotten; some of them might 
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as well have been burned, but many of them 
bear the mark of the wonderful powers of 
Victor Hugo, and the two volumes publish- 
ed of ‘Choses Vues’ are, on the whole, very 
well worth reading. Hugo had at the same 
time a very clear vision of things, a sort 
of realistic power of observation, as well 
as the poetical faculty of magnifying and 
transfiguring what he saw. The poet ap- 
pears even when he speaks of ordinary and 
trivial things. 

The first volume of ‘Choses Vues’ is the 
collection of notes taken between 1838 and 
1855, to which are added some taken in 1871 
and 1875. The long interval between 1855 
and 1871, the term of exile for Victor Hugo, 
is left bare. In the second volume there 
is no chronological order at all. The volume 
is divided into chapters, which bear on the 
most various subjects—theatrical represent- 
ations, the French Academy, the Tuileries 
under Louis Philippe, the Chamber of Peers, 
the Revolution of 1848, the National As- 
sembly, Louis Bonaparte, the Siege of 
Paris, the Assembly of Bordeaux, etc. The 
political life of Victor Hugo could be com- 
pletely reconstructed with the help of these 
two volumes. We know by his _ poetical 
works that he began life as an ardent Le- 
gitimist; he wrote some of his earliest 
poems for the Bourbons. He belonged to the 
Romantic school, which was royalistic in 
contradistinction to the Liberals, who were 
all classic at the time. He was soon, how- 
ever, reconciled to the Revolution of 1830, 
and some of his most interesting pages in 
the ‘Choses Vues’ are those which he wrote 
on Louis Philippe and his family. He gave 
his testimony in his lifetime in favor of 
Louis Philippe in a chapter of the ‘Misé- 
rables,’ where he calls him ‘un roi de plein 
jour.”’ 

I select from the many notes on Louis 
Philippe, whom Victor Hugo saw often at 
the Tuileries after the King had made him 
a peer. When the miserable quarrel be- 
tween France and England on the subject 
of Tahiti broke out, the King said to him 
one evening: ‘‘We made a mistake in taking 
this protectorate. What need was there to 
embarrass ourselves with Tahiti? What was 
this pinch of tobacco in the midst of the 
ocean to us?’ Then, speaking of Peel, he 
said: 


= _— eae org 


‘Peel knows no languages. A man 
who knows no languages, if he be not a 
genius, has necessarily some void in his 
ideas, Well, Sir Robert Peel has no genius. 
Would you believe it? He does not know 
French, So he understands nothing about 
france, . There are many Englishmen, 
and in the highest places, who understand 
nothing in France, like that poor Duke of 
Clarence who became afterwards William 
iV. He was a mere sailor. You must beware 
of the sailor spirit. I often say so to my 
aon Joinville. This Duke of Clarence 
told me, Duke of Orleans: ‘We need 
a war every twenty years between 
France and England. History shows it." 
| answered him: ‘My dear Duke, what 
is the use of men of brains if they 
allow mankind to commit always the same 
follies?’ ’’ 


This whole conversation between the 
King and Victor Hugo is worth reading. 
Was it a conversation? The King spoke a 
little more than an hour without interrup- 
tion. I cite only the end: “Oh! I have a 
rough task. At my age, with my seventy-one 
years, I have not a moment of true 
repose, either by day or by night. How 
could I ever be anything but uneasy? I feel 
Europe pivoting on me.” Another day, at 
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Neuillly, the King unbosomed himself again 
to Victor Hugo, saying: 

“Monsieur Hugo, I am ill judged. People 
say that I am proud, that I am clever, which 
means that I am a traitor. It wounds me. 
I am an honest man, that is all, and I walk 
straight before me. Thiers, working with 
me, told me one day, when we did not agree, 
‘Sir, you are proud, but I am prouder than 
you.’ ‘The proof that it is not so,’ I answer- 
ed him, ‘is that you say so to me.’ Talley- 
rand once said to me: ‘You will never do 
anything with Thiers, who might be such an 
excellent instrument. The misfortune is, 
that you can use such men only by giving 
them satisfaction: and he will never be 
satisfied.’ ‘Thiers,’ added the King, ‘has 
much esprit, but he is too proud of being a 
parvenu,’ ”’ 


Victor Hugo was always fond of horrors; 
his works, his dramas show it clearly. He 
thought it necessary to place the ugly be- 
side the beautiful, so as to obtain powerful 
contrasts. In his notes, he dwells with 
extraordinary interest on crimes; there are 
chapters on the attempts made on the life 
of Louis Philippe by Lecomte, by Henri, on 
the prison of the Conciergerie. It was at 
his request, put in a celebrated quatrain, 
that Louis Philippe pardoned Barbés, who 
had led an attempt against a barrack and 
shot a young lieutenant. The King was 
very humane and always disposed to par- 
don. His reasons were not the same as 
those of Victor Hugo, who invariably finds 
a touch of madness in all murderers, and 
seems to have foreseen the modern theories 
of Lombroso. As a peer of France, Victor 
Hugo sat among the judges of the Duke 
de Praslin, who murdered his wife in 1847. 
His account of the trial is painfully graphic. 
The Duke de Praslin poisoned himself in 
prison. Victor Hugo was also among the 
peers who had to pass judgment on the 
ministers Teste and Cubiéres accused of 
corruption. ; 

After the Revolution of 1848, Victor Hugo 
was elected a Deputy to the National As- 
sembly by the city of Paris; he was chosen, 
on a general ticket, and stood second on the 
list. He was a witness of the invasion of 
the Assembly by the mob on the 15th of 
May, of the bloody days of June, 1848, and 
of the debates which followed this insurrec- 
tion, which was as terrible, if not as long, 
as the insurrection of the Commune. “This 
June insurrection,” he says, “showed 
monstrous and unknown shapes to a fright- 
ened society.”” He goes on, from quarter to 
quarter, taking notes: “It is a hideous 
thing, this heroism of objection, wherein is 
shown how much force there is in weak- 
ness; this civilization attacked by cynicism 
and defending itself with barbarism. On 
one side, the despair of the people; on the 
other, the despair of society.’ We see 
here the antinomy which dwelt constantly 
in the mind of Hugo; he makes a distinc- 
tion between the ‘people and society, as if 
the people and society were not the same 
thing. Of a generous and chivalrous na- 
ture, he had thrown in his lot with the peo- 
ple, and it almost seemed to him that the 
people ‘“‘could do no wrong.’ He had an, 
excuse for its excesses, he saw heroes in 
all its martyrs, he put his immense genius 
in the scale of the side of the misérables; 
he was a poet, he was not a statesman. 

One day, in 1849, he meets the Chancel- 
lor Pasquier at the Academy. Pasquier 
takes him home in his coach, and com- 
plains of getting blind. “I say to him, 
laughingly, ‘It is perhaps because you have 
governed so long.’ He took it well, and re- 





plied with a smile, ‘I am not alone in go- 
ing down hill. You are all more ill than 
I am. I am eighty-two years old, but you 
are a hundred. This Republic, born last 
February, is more decrepit than I am, and 
will die before I do. How many things I 
have seen fall. I shall also see this fall.’”’ 
The Republic of 1848 died soon after this 
prophecy. 

The first relations of Victor Hugo with 
Prince Louis Napoleon are very inte- 
resting. The President-elect invited him 
to his first dinner given at the Blysée, on 
the 23d of December, two days after his 
proclamation as President of the Republic. 
The letter of invitation was written by Per- 
signy, “The President rose when I enter- 
ed. We shook hands. ‘I have,’ said he, 
‘improvised this dinner. I have only a few 
dear friends; I hoped that you would con- 
sent to be among them. I thank you for 
having come. You come to me, as I came 
to you, simply. I thank you.’’’ The other 
guests were the Prince de la Moskova, 
Gen. Changarnier, Conti, Lucien Murat, and 
some persons unknown to Hugo, two ladies, 
Madame Conti and the Marquise du H. 


“Louis Bonaparte seemed to prefer the 
lady on his left, Madame du H. She is thir- 
ty-six years old, and shows it—beautiful 
eyes, little hair, an ugly mouth, a white 
skin, a fine waist,a charming arm, the pret- 
tiest hands in the world, admirable shoul- 
ders. She is separated now from M. du 
H. She has eight children, the first seven 
by her husband. . ‘You know,’ said 
La Moskova to me, ‘she has been the mis- 
tress of Napoleon, the son of Jerome; she 
now belongs to Louis.’ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘peo- 
” change every day a Napoleon for a 

ouis.’ ”’ 


After dinner the Prince took Hugo apart 
and asked him what he thought of the situ- 
ation. 


“I was reserved. I told him that things 
were promising well. ,The task was hard, 
but it was a grand task—to reassure the 
bourgeoisie, to satisfy the people, to give 
the former calm, the second work, life to 
all; that after three petty governments, 
the elder Bourbons, Louis Philippe, the Re- 
public of February, we needed a great gov- 
ernment; that the Emperor had made a 
great government by war, he was to make 
a great government by peace; that the 
French people, illustrious for three cen- 
turies, did not wish to become ‘ignoble. 
What had destroyed Louis Philippe was his 
not understanding the pride of the people. 
It was, in short,necessary to decorate peace. 
‘How?’ asked Louis Napoleon. ‘With all 
the greatness of art, of letters, of science, 
with victories. The work of the people can 
make miracles. And then, France is a con- 
queror; when she does not conquer by the 
sword, she must conquer by the mind. Know 
this and persevere. Not to know it would 
ruin you.’ He appeared pensive and went 
away.” 


We have in this passage all the grandilo- 
quence of Victor Hugo. All his political 
speeches were made in this vein, and we 
cannot wonder that they produced little effect 
on public assemblies. Louis Napoleon was 
taciturn; he was a man of few words; he 
wanted to secure the good will of Victor 
Hugo, and for a time he succeeded. ‘The 
President, in his drawing-room, looked 
timid; he did not seem to be at home. He 
went from one group to another, more like 
a stranger than like the master of the 
house."’ 

The first cabinet of the new President had 
just been appointed, but, says Hugo, ‘‘the 
cabinet is but a mask, or a screen, which 
covers a Chinese idol. Thiers is behind. 
Louis Bonaparte begins to feel ill at ease. 
He‘has to tace eight ministers who all try 
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to belittle him. Among these ministers are | 


some avowed enemies. All the nominations, 
promotions, lists, arrive ready made from 
the Place St. Georges [where M. Thiers had 
his house]. He must accept all, sign all.” 
On leaving the Flysée, after his first dinner 
there, Victor Hugo made this reflection: 


“T was thinking of this sudden house- 
warming, . . . this mixture of bour- 
geois, of republican and imperialist; . 
of the person, of the entourage, of all that 
was accidental. Not the smallest cu- 
riosity or least characteristic fact of the 
situation is this man, of whom one can say, 
at the same moment and on all sides in the 
same breath: ‘Prince, Highness, Monsieur, 
Monseigneur, and Citoyen.’ ” 








Correspondence. 





BETWEEN BRYANISM AND IMPERIAL- 
* ISM. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Having been brought up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Nation, and 
having acquired sincere respect for your 
teachings, the embarrassing circumstances 
of the present lead me to apply to you for 
advice. A vexing probability has been caus- 
ing uneasiness for some time, and your 
issue of November 16, in the article, ‘The 
Candidacies Settled,’’ changes the trouble 
from a vexing probability to a still more 
vexing reality. 

Naturally I am a Democrat, or at least 
I used to be, although now the primary 
judges, when I tell them whom I voted for 
at the last Presidential election, and that 
I am a Cleveland’ gold Democrat, and not 
one of the free-silver Bryan and Altgeld 
stamp, refuse to admit me. With many 
others of like beliefs I voted for Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, and the question now is whom shall 
I vote for next year. 

Next year it will be fully as desirable 
to administer to the free-silver folly and 
the anarchistic demagogues a crushing de- 
feat as it was three years ago, but can we 
now vote for a man who is ready to cast 
to the winds the principles of our govern- 
ment from its beginning; who is ready to 
break his promises, which were made in such 
a way as to lead those who did not know 
him personally to believe that he meant 
them—to break promises whether made for 
those at home or to the world at large; 
and who is ready to ignore the Constitution 
if it may interfere with his aims? Can we 
vote for such a man? 

The success of Mr. Bryan and his party 
may mean widespread financial disaster, 
and certainly will mean folly. The success 
of Mr. McKinley will as certainly mean the 
endorsement of open wickedness. From 
financial disaster we can in time recover, 
and can bear the burden with a clean con- 
science, but can we ever recover from 
deliberate moral disaster? 

Can you answer our questions? Shall we 
choose to be foolish or to be wicked? 

F, J. Le MOoyYNE. 

Cu10aGo, November 24, 1899. 





{Some of us who faced a like dilem- 
ma in 1896 found a grateful escape in a 
third ticket. It is easier to predict that 
the dilemma will recur, personified by the 
Same candidates, than that conscience 
will find the same relief available. For 








the present, our advice is—to wait.—Ep 
N_.TIoNn. ] 


THE IMPORTATION OF GNATS (CULEX) 
INTO THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sim: In the very interesting article 
“Impressions of Honolulu,”’ by W. H. D., in 
the Nation, No. 1792, November 2, I find 
the following passage: 


“To cap the climax, the mosquitoes are 
seid to have been imported, and a cir- 
cumstantial storv is told of some Nan- 
tuchet whaleman who, to revenge himself 
cf some slight, emptied barrels of water 
fom Mexico, containing mosquito-larve, 
into one of the fresh-water basins,” etc. 


The authentic story of the introduction of 
mosquitoes into the Sandwich Islands has 
been told by me in the Trans. Entom. Soc., 
London, 1884, p. 494, and is curious enough 
to be reproduced here: 


“The following case may be typical of the 
mode of importation of gnats across the 
ocean. About 1828-’30 an old ship from Ma- 
zatlan, Mexico, was abandoned on the coast 
of one of the Sandwich Islands. Larve of 
Culee were probably imported in the water- 
tanks upon it. The natives became soon 
aware of the appearance round that spot 
of a to them unknown bloodsucking in- 
sect; it so far excited their curiosity that 
they used to congregate in the evening in 
order to enjoy the novelty. Since then the 
species spread in different localities, and 
in some cases became a nuisance. 

“This was related to me by Mr. Titian 
R. Peale, the well-known American ento- 
mologist and artist, who visited the Sand- 
wich Islands a few years later with the 
United States Exploring Expedition under 
the command of Capt. C. Wilkes (1838-'40). 
A distinguished American who had spent 
many years on the islands, and whose ac- 
quaintance I made in Washington, confirm- 
ed the story to me, and told me that he 
remembered positively that there were no 
mosquitoes on the islands about 1823. 

“This version is at any rate more prob- 
able than another of which I read in the 
German periodical Die Natur (1857, p. 232), 
that gnats were intentionally imported into 
those islands by a mis¢hievous sea captain, 
in vengeance against the inhabitants!” 


C. R. OSTEN SACKEN. 
HEIDELBERG, GERMANY, November 14, 1899. 





THE BOSTON SLAVE-BURNING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: I have not seen the communications 
of A. M. or J. D. B. referred to by J. N. in 
his letter relating to the negro-burning in 
Boston in 1681, and perhaps the reference to 
that event in ‘Pillars of Salt’ may have been 
noticed by them. My edition of ‘Piliars of 
Salt’ was printed in Boston “by B. Green 
& J. Allen for Samuel Phillips at the 
Brick Shop near the Old Meeting-House, 
1695,"" and from it I quote as follows: 
(VI) On Sept. 22. 1681 One W. OC. was Ex- 
ecuted at Boston, for a Rape committed by 
him; though he had then a Wife with Child 
by him, of a Nineteenth or Twentieth Child. 

When he came to the Gallowes, and 
saw Death (and a Picture of Hell too, in a 
Negro then Burnt to Death at the Stake, for 
Burning his Masters House, with some that 
were in it,) before his Face, never was a 
Cry, for, Time! Time! A World for a Little 
Time! the Inexpressible worth of Time! Ut- 
tered, with a more unutterable Anguish.” 


It seems to me that the “Picture of Hell” 
would have not been very forcible if, as J. 
N. supposes, the negro was only a dead 
negro. a. ¥s 

Preqvor Roap, New Loxpon. 


P. 8.—I suppose the ‘Pillars of Salt’ to be 





| 
the work of the Rev. Cotton Mather. My 


copy has the fly-leaf thus inscribed 
ELIPHALET ADAMS 
His Book 
Ex dono Revé! Dom! Cottoni Mather 


[We apprehend that the date ‘1695” 
should read “1699,"" which Sibley, in his 
‘Harvard Graduates,’ under Cotton Ma- 
ther, assigns to the sole copy known to 
him, in the library of the American An- 
tiquarian Society at Worcester, Mass 
The book consisted of Mather’s Boston 
Lecture of November 17, 1698, when, as 
he says, “I could not gett unto ye pulpit 
but by climbing over pues and Heads.” 
The mrpgerty was repeated in the ‘Magna- 
lia,’ , 37.—Ep. Nation. ] 


Notes. 


Henry Frowde (Oxford: University Press) 
will shortly reissue in a more popular form 
William Stebbing’s biography of Sir Wal- 
ter Ralegh; and in January an edition of 
the Hexateuch in two quarto volumes, the 
second displaying the text of the Revised 
Version in a novel manner. The editors 
are J. Estlin Carpenter and G. Harford- 
Battersby. 

‘Side Lights on South Africa’ is the title 
of an opportune book of travel, by Roy 
Devereux, which Sampson Low, Marston & 
Co., London, have nearly ready for publica- 
tion. 

The New Amsterdam Book Co. have nearly 
ready ‘The Key to South Africa—Delagoa 
Bay,’ by Montague G. Jessett, F.R.G.S., 
and ‘A History of the Transvaal,’ by H. 
Rider Haggard. 

A. C. Armstrong & Son will soon publish 
‘Studies of the Portrait of Christ,’ by Dr. 
George Matheson. 

Harper & Bros. are utilizing their 
amassed reproductions of the masterpieces 
of the world’s art galleries (collected for 
use in their periodicals) through the Hel- 
man-Taylor Art Co. These will appear in 
two series, the first measuring 16%x23 
inches, and selling at 35 cents apiece, or 
$2.00 for six; the second, 4x5 inches, at a 
penny apiece, or 76 cents framed. 

The fashion of publishing collections of 
drawings seems to grow, and we have three 
such picture-books on our table—‘Outdoor 
Pictures,’ by T. De Thulstrup (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co.); ‘Life and Character,’ by W. T. 
Smedley (Harpers); and ‘England,’ by C. J. 
Taylor (R. H. Russell). Mr. De Thuistrup’s 
drawings are half in brilliant rather than 
harmonious color, and half in black and 
white; Mr. Smedley’s are all in black and 
white and most of them in wash; while Mr. 
Taylor’s are all in pen and ink, and in a 
very sketchy style. Of the three, Mr. Smed- 
ley’s collection, with its upright form, 
cloth covers, and pretence of text, comes 
the nearest to being a “book.” The other 
two are frankly what the French call “‘al- 
bums.” 

A picture-book of a more pretentious 
type, but still a picture-book, is ‘British 
Contemporary Artists,’ by Cosmo Monk- 
house (Scribners), which is a collection of 
magazine articles, profusely illustrated, on 
Watts, Millais, Leighton, Burne-Jones, Or- 
chardson, Alma-Tadema, and Poynter. 
Without being a great critic, Mr. Monkhouse 
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is a thoughtful and cultivated writer, and 
of course his text gives the necessary 


amount of biographical information, while. 


the well-executed illustrations include, be- 
sides reproductions of completed pictures, 
many of those preliminary sketches and 
studies which often throw so much light on 
the -temper and aims as well as on the 
methods of an artist. 

‘Religio Pictoris,’ by Helen Bigelow Mer- 
riman (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is a seri- 
ous effort to evolve a philosophy of life from 
analogy with the painter’s methods in pro- 
ducing the picture; its moral being that the 
highest efficiency, and hence the greatest 
happiness, of the part, man, is in its just 
relation to other parts and its due subordi- 
nation to the whole, the universe or God. 
The book is ‘ong, repetitious, and confus- 
ing, and finally no more convincing than 
reasoning by analogy generally is—that is, 
to some minds, not at all. 


The author of ‘Little Journeys to the 
Homes of Eminent Painters’ (Putnams) 
gives his authority for nothing, so that 


it is difficult to tell when he is accepting 
discredited gossip and when he is making 
incidents out of whole cloth; but his writ- 
ing has no biographical value whatever, 
and, to indulge for once in a bull, still less 
critical value! Even the illustrations are 
useless, for, through some whim, it has 
pleased Mr. Elbert Hubbard to reject all 
the known portraits of Rubens by himself, 
and to give us as a picture of that artist a 
bead by Franz Hals which bears absolutely 
no resemblance to the great Fleming. The 
book is wholly misleading. 

That a man who died but the other day 
should have clearly remembered the Peace 
Jubilee of 1814, gives us a startling sense 
of the briefness of time, and the changes 
that occurred in his life-span witness to 
the breathless pace of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Nearly the whole of this century the 
late John Sartain (1808-1897) saw, and his 
‘Reminiscences of a Very Old Man’ (Apple- 
ton) has therefore a very curious interest. 
As a boy he was assistant to a maker of 
fireworks who had charge of the ‘“‘effects’’ 
at Covent Garden Theatre, and thus came 
into contact with many of the actors of the 
day. Later he became an engraver, and, 
crossing to America in 1830, knew many of 
the artists of that period, Inman, Sully, 
Neagle, and others. Still later, as magazine 
met many of the earlier lite- 
rary men of America, and gives us, in espe- 
clal, a curious glimpse of Poe when suffer- 
ing from what seems like delirium tremens. 
life was a useful and honorable 
of which his children may well be 
proud. Mr. Sartain’s style is not particular- 
ly vivid, and of many of the interesting 
people he knew he has not much to tell us; 
but the book is, nevertheless, an entertain- 
ing one. 

The Scribners - have begun to publish a 
series of Semitic text-books which promise 
to be of high usefulness. They are intend- 
ed especially to be serviceable to college 
and university students, and will act for 
these as introductions to the different 
branches of Semitic. Thus, among the titles 
announced so far are the history ‘and gov- 
ernment of the Hebrews, their ethics and 
religion, the Sumerians, the history of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, their religion, 
their life and customs, early history and re- 
ligion of Arabia, development of Muslim 


proprietor, he 


His own 
one, 


theology, Arabic literature and science, etc. 










The general editor is Prof. Craig of the 
University of Michigan, and one volume 
by Prof. Sayce has just been published 
(‘Babylonians and Assyrians; Life and Cus- 
toms’). It is based on an elaborate ex- 
amination of the contract tablets and let- 
ters, and gives a most vivid view of all 
the phases, public and private, of Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian life. That it is some- 
what hasty in its statements is only what 
might be expected from the author. The 
book would have been very greatly improv- 
ed by the addition of either an index or a 
very much fuller table of contents. We 
wish Prof. Craig all success in his under- 
taking. 

The gorgeous robe which FitzGerald’s 
genius cast around the Rubdéfyét of Omar 
Khayyam is slowly dropping. Perhaps it 
was necessary that these verses should 
be picturesquely dealt with, as Galland did 
with the ‘Arabian Nights,’ if Western at- 
tention was to be caught; but that stage 
is over, and, whether the Omar clubs will 
like it or not, the true Omar is being 
brought to light. Mrs. H. M. Cadell did 
much for that in her article many years 
ago in Fraser’s. And now, after her 
lamented death, her version of 150 of the 
Rubafyét is published with an introduc- 
tion by Dr. Garnett (‘The Ruba’yat of 
Omar Khayam’; London and New York: 
John Lane). The introduction we could 
have done without; a reprint of the Fraser 
article would have been more in place and 
would have shown us better where Mrs. 
Cadell stood. Dr. Garnett, too, thinks it 
necessary to speak somewhat patronizing- 


ly of her verse-making powers. We 
commend the version heartily, and can 
only regret that Mrs. Cadell did net 


live to publish it herself. The printing 
would then have been more careful, and the 
Persian words would have escaped with 
their lives. 

Mr. Moncure D. Conway has published a 
volume on ‘Solomon and Solomonic Lite- 
rature’ (Chicago: The Open Court Publish- 
ing Co.) which will not add to his repu- 
tation. Its methods are antiquated and 
out of touch with modern criticism. It may 
do harm to some half-educated people by 
confusing their ideas; it cannot be active 
in any other way. 

The Washington Historian is the equivocal 
title of the new organ of the Washington 
State Historical Society, having reference, 
therefore, neither to the Father of his Coun- 
try nor to the national capital. Number 1 
bears date of September, and is published at 
Tacoma, in the ninth year of the Society’s 
existence. 

Mr. Edward Wilson James’s Lower Nor- 
folk County Antiquary enters upon its 
third volume, and continues to be a model 
of fidelity to the historical document which 
it is its sole concern to supply. He pur- 
sues in Part i. his valuable lists of owners 
of slaves and lands, in one of which (Nor- 
folk Co. for 1860) it appears that free blacks, 
mulattoes, and Indians possessed a total 
of 8,735 dollars’ worth of personal property, 
and 12,090 dollars’ worth of real estate. 
The inconveniences of a want of money are 
evidenced in some of the records, A cler- 
gyman was invited from New Bngland, in 
1656, to be allowed yearly a quantity of corn 
and 3,395 pounds of tobacco. The tobacco 
was levied at the rate of 15 pounds per pole. 
A tanner in his will leaves to each daughter 
as much pewter as could be purchased with 





one hogshead of tobacco, and, for the educa- 
tion and maintenance of his son, thirty good 
tanned hides “‘to be layd out in the bringing 
him up to schoole.”’ The story of Grace 
Sherwood, the Virginia witch, is retold. 
Mr. James’s introduction shows him wise 
in giving notice that he will not be divert- 
ed from his own pleasure by answering, 
hereafter, any letters on questions about 
genealogical or historical matters. He 
knows that his time can be better employed, 
and he has had experience of the unreason- 
ableness of such requests. This magazine 
is for sale by the Bell Book and Stationery 
Co., Richmond, Va. 

The principal article in the Geographical 
Journal for November is by Prof. W. M. 
Davis of Harvard, upon the “geographical 
cycle,’’ or systematic sequence of changes 
in the surface of the earth. The author ad- 
vocates a strictly scientific and rational 
teaching of physical geography. Sir C. 
Markham outlines the geographical, Mr. J. 
Y. Buchanan the physical and chemical, 
work of the projected British and German 
Antarctic expeditions to sail in August, 1901. 
The latter makes the striking suggestion, 
deduced from the magnitude of the glaciers 
and the continuous fall of ice from their 
fronts, that their motion may be as rapid 
“as the stream of a sluggish river.’ Mr. 
R. T. Giinther gives an interesting account 
of the exploration of Lake Urmi in Asia 
Minor, and Mr. O. J. Klotz some notes on 
Alaskan glaciers, in which he says “that 
the glaciers eastward of Glacier Bay have 
all diminished since Vancouver's time, i. e., 
within the past hundred years’—a fact 
which would seem to indicate a rise in the 
average temperature of thé area. 

The “great impulse given in recent years 
to the library movement” is well illustrat- 
ed by the ‘Index to the Pictures and Plans 
of Library Buildings to be found in the 
Boston Public Library,’ just published by 
that institution in a second edition. It is 
a pamphlet of thirty-one pages, prepared 
by Mr. James L. Whitney, acting librarian. 

The Superintendent of the Buffalo Public 
Library has printed a ‘Graded List of 
Books for Classroom Libraries in Public 
Schools’ which merits attention. A sup- 
plementary list suggests books for refer- 
ence libraries in public schools. 

The monument to Paul Hamilton Hayne 
undertaken thirteen years ago by the Hayne 
Literary Circle of Augusta, Ga., has made 
no further progress than “money in the 
bank” drawing a low rate of interest, and 
inadequate for the work. Those who feel 
an interest in commemorating this South- 
ern poet are invited to remit any sum, 
large or small, to Hon. William H. Fleming, 
Treasurer of the fund, Augusta. 


—Under date of November 23, Mr. Fer- 
rell, the Superintendent of Documents, of- 
fers the ‘Messages of the Presidents’ in 
ten volumes, at $9.00 for the set. This 
marks one more step in the scandalous 
abuse (to use no stronger word) of official 
position. For nearly a year, Congressman 
James D. Richardson, ex-chairman of the 
committee on printing, has flooded the 
celties with his circulars, offering this pub- 
lication at more than double the price the 
Public Printer would have charged, and no 
announcement was made by Mr. Ferrell of 
his having any copies tor sale at cost. In May 
he issued a list of documents to be had 
from his office, and the Messages were not 
included. The conclusion is inevitable that 
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pressure or influence was brought to bear 


to prevent his making any offer to the | 


public until the ‘“‘Committee on Distribu- 
tion’’ had swept the field and sold as many 
copies as they were able, for the personal 
profit of Mr.* Richardson. That so open 
and gross a transaction should be permitted 
at the expense of the public is astonishing. 
No measure was omitted to push the sale. 
Now Mr. Ferrell offers the copies which 
were at his disposal from the beginning, 
and without a word of explanation. 


—The recently published memoir of the 
late John M. Forbes has illuminated an ob- 
scure episode of our civil war, absolutely 
distorted in the ‘Recollections of President 
Lincoln and his Administration’ by Mr. L. 
E. Chittenden, former Register of the Trea- 
sury. That this subordinate participant in 
the transaction by which our Government 
sought to prevent the Confederacy from ob- 
taining the Laird rams building at Birken- 
head in 1863, was mystified by his superior, 
Secretary Chase, is made plausible by Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, President of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, in a pa- 
per just read before that body. It is impos- 
sible to condense the story in a note, but 
what emerges is that the bonds signed at 
such a physical cost by Mr. Chittenden, to 
catch a steamer for England, were.not in- 
tended to secure an unmentionable ‘quiet 
gentleman” on the other side who volun- 
teered to Mr. C. F. Adams, our Minister, to 
deposit coin (£1,000,000) that would satisfy 
the courts in damages if the rams were 
illegally detained. They were simply the 
means placed at the disposal of Mr. Forbes 
and Mr. W. H. Asjinwall.to buy the rams 
if possible. These gentleman went out as the 
secret agents of Secretaries Chase and 
Welles, and their mission was in direct con- 
travention of our Minister’s vehement de- 
nial of ‘‘the legality of the construction or 
sale of such vessels for or to either bDelli- 
gerent.’”’ Mr. Adams shows from his fa- 
ther’s diary how discreet Messrs. Forbes 
and Aspinwall were in concealing from him 
the embarrassing knowledge of their (final- 
ly ineffectual) endeavors. He also, and it is 
the main historic interest of his paper, 
shows ‘‘the United States, in the most se- 
rious complications, represented in 
London by at least three different agencies, 
drawing their instructions from separate 
sources, and each operating in secrecy so 
far as the others were concerned,’’ That 
our Minister chafed under this extraordi- 
nary state of things appears from his diary; 
but with Thurlow Weed, ‘‘a roving diplo- 
mat,” he contracted “relations of a most 
friendly character.””’ Mr. Adams’s very 
readable paper will be printed in the forth- 
coming volume of the Historical Society’s 
Proceedings. 


—There died on November 24 at Leicester, 
Mass., his home for more than two genera- 
tions of men, the Rev. Samuei May, in the 
ninetieth year of his age. If not the dean of 
surviving abolitionists, he was the last of 
that remarkable group of Bostonians who 
directed the moral propaganda against 
slavery. His elder cousins, Samuel] J. May 
and Samuel E. Sewall, came earlier to the 
cause and were more important to it in the 
day of small things; but it would be hard to 
overrate his services as General Agent of 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society 
from 1847 to the close of the civil war. 
His relations to the lecturers in the field, 


| the arranging for anniversary and other 
meetings, the provision of ways and means, 
| demanded the scrupulous business methods, 
| the tact and courtesy which unfailingly dis- 
tinguished him. He sought néither an ade- 
quate pecuniary return nor public notoriety. 
He fulfilled his task with absolute modesty 
and self-abnegation. A graduate of Har- 
vard College in the eminent class of 1829, 
and of the Divinity School in 1833, he with- 
drew from his Unitarian charge at Leicester 
to share the opprobrium of the true patriots 
of his day, intent on ridding the republic 
of the curse and shame of slavery. 
lived the coolness of his parishioners and 
townsmen because of his reformatory con- 
victions, and was foremost among them in 
all good works of charity and enlighten- 
ment. His intimate fellowship with Mr. 
Garrison discovered no flaw in a character 
which, as Wendell Phillips said, had been 
searched with candles by his enemies. On 
the voluntary termination of the Liberator 
in 1865 and of its editor’s sole means of 
support, Mr. May undertook the raising of a 
national testimonial which insured Mr. Gar- 
rison’s latter years against care and want. 
It may truly be said that this disinterested 
act of friendship on the part of so fine a na- 
ture as Mr. May’s was itself a high tribute 
to the moral worth of his leader. With 
growing infirmity, Mr. May attained his 
great age with undimmed faculties and un- 
abated interest in all that makes for right- 
eousness. 


He out- 


—Readers of Edward FitzGerald, who are 
by no means, more’s the pity, coextensive 
with admirers of his ‘Rubdéiydt,’ know the 
estimate he put upon Crabbe’s poetry and 
of his attempt to foster its survival. Tak- 
ing the ‘Tales of the Hall,’ he abridged the 
narratives according to his own taste, fill- 
ing the longer gaps with his own 
summary. He recommended to his literary 
executor a continuance of this selection, 
but it was Jeft to Mr. Bernard Holland to 
act upon the suggestion. He has just pub- 
lished, through Edward Arnold, London, 
‘The Poems of George Crabbe: A Selection,’ 
a very handsome volume with good old- 
fashioned steel engravings. Mr. Holland’s 
preface modestly conveys in a few words 
the necessary information about Crabbe’s 
uneventful life, and shows that the present 
editor, while following in the main Fitz- 
Gerald’s condensations and rearrangements 
when covering the samé ground, has dis- 
carded the connecting links in prose. Al- 


prose 


majority of the curious, who will perhaps 
not feel it incumbent on them to make 
Crabbe’s further acquaintance at his origi- 
nal length. Much is given to exhibit Crabbe’s 
minute observation, his sober and often 
sombre picture of human existence in his 
time, his humane feeling for the forlorn, 
that intimate knowledge and graphic por- 
trayal of Suffolk and the sea which must 
have counted for much in FitzGerald’s lik- 
ing for him, and those occasional flashes of 
high poetic expression which relieve the 


in narration. Mr. Holland’s 
much to be commended. 
Hermann Pesta’s comment on the fact 
that Crabbe still reappears in antholo- 
gies and in new editions, that his influence 
is a lasting one for good in English litera- 
ture. We refer to the brochure, ‘George 
Crabbe: Eine Whirdigung seiner Werke’ 
(Vienna: Wilhelm Braumiiller), one of the 


volume is 
It confirms Dr. 





together, he has undoubtedly satisfied the | 


monotony of the heroic couplet employed | 


Vienna ‘Beitrige zur Englischen Philologie”™ 
edited by Schipper. It is a respectable per- 
formance, but devoid of any literary or cri- 
tical flavor, and has no reference whatever 
to FitzGerald's homage of {hie} 
Apollos.” 


to “one 


—Early in January of this year our 
readers may remember, a framed pavement 
of dark-colored marble, 160 
feet in area, Rome 


as 


about square 


was discovered in not 


| far from the arch of Septimius Severus 
| Signor Giacomo Boni almost immediat« ly 
suggested the theory that this was the 
hitherto undiscovered “lapis niger’ men 


tioned by Festus; on whose authority, 
ported by a passage from Varro, he chris 
tened it “the tomb of Romulus,” though 
Festus himself points out that Romulus was 
not buried there. 


sup 


This discovery was im- 
to highly important. 
Whereas the ancient streets and squares of 
many Italian cities had been laid bare, there 
had nowhere, according to Signor Lanciani, 


mediately seen be 


been found a piece of black pavement. The 
same authority recalled the fact that the 
“fire of Carinus’ in a. Dp. 283 was so in- 
tense that even the tufa pavement of the 
Forum had to be renovated, and that the 
present pavement must therefore be a res- 
toration—by Diocletian or Maxentius—and 


not the original. To this we may add that, 
the marble from Tznarus, as 
was at first believed, or from further Gaul, 
it proves a much later than that of 
Romulus, for which time the importation of 
foreign marbles is not supposable. Signor 
Lanciani justly argued that the restoration 
of pavement while 
destroyed by the same 
stored, proved it 


whether be 


date 


this other 
fire 
to have been regarded as 
While 
be anybody's tomb, it 
might probably cover something at least 
equally sacred, and this was suspected to be 
the ‘‘tomb of Romulus’’—or 


monuments 
were not re- 
something uncommonly sacred 


pavement could 


the 
not 


of Faustulus 
Now, Dionysius of Halicarnassus reports a 
tradition that a stone lion reposed 
above the body of Faustulus. Acro speaks 
of two lions; and further excavations have 
actually reyealed two bases six feet by 
three, said to be of Etruscan workmanship, 
on which lions may have No 
lions have been found, and we believe that 
will be found; for both Acro’s 


tos fuisse and Dionysius’s é&eato seem to us 


once 


two stood 


none ere? 





to imply that they were not there even 
in Varro’s day. They may have been de- 
stroyed as early as B. c. 389, when the 
Gauls took and, in great part, burned the 
ly 
The discoveries had reached this point 


when there came to light a cippus or stele 
in the shape of a truncated pyramid bearing 
; an inscription in archaic Latin engraved in 
| characters said clearly to resemble 
| used in the coast country of Etruria. This 
| inscription is engraved “boustrophedon,” 
| t. €., with the lines running alternately from 
left to right and from right to left. One 
| word was made out to be calato, which might 
well be from the verb calure, a word used 
of proclaiming religious festivals, and from 
which our word “calendar” is ultimately de- 
| rived. This was enough to suggest that the. 
inscription was of ritual import, and the 
Etruscan character of the lettering .is in- 
voked as new evidence in favor of the 
| theory that Rome got her religious insti- 
tutions from Etruria. Believers accordingly 
set the date of this cippus as far back as 


those 
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the seventh century B. c., but sceptics are 
disposed to take off at least 200 years from 
this computation. No one, thus far, has, to 
our knowledge, shown any tangible connec- 
tion between it and the ‘“‘tomb of Romulus”; 
but, evidently, if the cippus can be referred 
to the reign of Numa Pompilius (716-672), 
who is believed to have settled the forms of 
early Roman worship, or even to that of 
Tarquinius Priscus (621-578), who was born 
in Etruria and whose wife was an Etruscan; 
and if it should also turn out that the in- 
scription is really an important document 
from the point of view of the ancient reli- 
gion and ritual of Rome, it will be evidence 
pro tanto of Etruscan influence in such mat- 
ters. Yet another point may be made clearer 
by it. It has been generally believed that 
Rome received the art of writing from some 
one of the Greek cities of Italy—presumably 
Cuma. It is now suggested that the type 
of alphabet used in this inscription may 
show that the art of writing was not re- 
ceived directly from Greek sources, but in- 
directly from Etruria. 


—The Dante Alighieri Society, whose ob- 
ject is the refinement of the Italian lan- 
guage and the maintenance of its usage 
among the natives of Italy in foreign lands, 
has now concluded, at Messina, its tenth 
general assembly, composed of representa- 
tives from the Society’s many branches 
scattered throughout all Italy. The occa- 
sion, characterized by much enthusiasm, 
has been one of special interest, and, by the 
reports of the various members present, has 
proved the purpose of the Society to be a 
very real and earnest one. At this meeting 
Prof. Battignani testified to the persevering 
loyalty of the Italians in Tunis to the 
mother-country, despite advantages offered 
for the transference of their affection to 
the country of their adoption. Piero Bar- 
béra described the continued patriotism of 
the Italians of the Argentine Republic; and 
Prof. Platania painted, in glowing colors, 
the struggle made by the Maltese Italians 
for the preservation of their native tongue 
against the adverse efforts of the English 
Government. Prominent among the speak- 
ers at this Assembly was the Socigty’s Pre- 
sident, the eminent Pasquale Villari. Prof. 
Passerini announces the discovery, in the 
archives of Ravenna, of a document giving 
irrefutable proof of the truth of the much 
disputed statement that Dante had a daugh- 
ter, named Beatrice, who died a nun in the 
Convent of Santo Stefano degli Olivi at Ra- 
venna. The document is dated September 
20, 1871, and is the record of the legal 
transference to the convent of three gold 
ducats, the worldly possessions left by Bea- 
trice Alighieri at the time of her death. 





HISTORICAL FICTION. 
Janice Meredith: A Story of the American 


Revolution. By Paul Leicester Ford. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
A Lost Lady of Old Years. By John Bu- 


chan. John Lane (The Bodley Head). 
Rupert by the Grace of God—. By Dora G. 
McChesney. Macmillan. 


The Garden of Swords. By Max Pemberton. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The Watchers. By A. BE. W. Mason. F. A. 
Stokes Co. 

Active Service. By Stephen Crane. F. A. 
Stokes Co. 
Poor historical romance 4s the easiest 








sort of romance to write and the hardest 
to read, while with the good thing it is 
all the other way. First-rate historical ro- 
mance is rare indeed, because it demands 
for its creation a very brilliant imagina- 
tion, a certainty about the difference be- 
tween wheat and chaff, and a faculty for 
that persistent study which so soaks the 
student with knowledge of his period that 
he uses it freely as a natural, not an ac- 
quired grace. So unusual is this particular 
combination of faculties that no writer of 
historical fiction in English has shown it 
conspicuously and abundantly except Sir 
Walter Scott, and even his expression of 
it sometimes fell short of perfection. Though 
‘Esmond’ rivals ‘Ivanhoe,’ Thackeray is not 
just as free, as far away from the lamp, as 
his romantic predecessor; there is less as- 
surance that he got his story, as children 
say, all out of his own head—which is the 
highest tribute to a story-teller. Histori- 
cal romance has come again into fashion, 
volubly and profusely, and we are encou- 
raged in dreary wanderings among ash- 
heaps very cold and dead by the expectation 
of meeting the Pheenix at any moment. 

Acquaintance with Mr. Paul Ford’s work, 
both in history and fiction, gives assurance 
that his story of the American’ Revolution, 
entitled ‘Janice Meredith,’ will be worth 
reading, and suggests a possibility of extra- 
ordinary merit. It is very soon clear that 
his plan is extensive, and, for that reason, 
more ambitious than wise. Historically, he 
covers agitations in New Jersey preceding 
the shock of arms in Massachusetts; rather 
particularly follows Washington’s move- 
ments from the Morris House on Haarlem 
Heights in ’76 to the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis at Yorktown in ’81. He discusses 
in some detail the political intrigues which 
constantly embarrassed the commander-in- 
chief, the jealousy and insubordination of 
Gen. Lee, and the vacillation of the people, 
which, more than political juggling, more 
than personal enmity, depressed Washing- 
ton, as it would have embittered a less to- 
lerant man and. broken a weaker one. 

Mr. Ford, we think, has too recklessly 
scattered his forces—dangerous tactics in 
fiction as in war. With the addition of the 
fictitious persons and events: to the his- 
torical, he loses control, cannot mass or 
concentrate, and runs about in bewildering 
fashion attending to the destiny of rather 
insignificant detachments. Washington is 
the great historical figure, and Mr.’ Ford 
has done well with the idol, emphasizing 
neither the halo nor the feet of clay. The 
hero of the romance first appears as 
Charles Fownes, bond-servant of Mr. Lam- 
bert Meredith, Squire of Greenwood, near 
Brunswick, New Jersey. The mysterious 
Fownes joins the Continental army, and, 
under the name of John Brereton, rises 
rapidly, becoming one of Washington's 
aides. As bond-servant, he has loved his 
master’s daughter, Janice, and, through all 
the vicissitudes of war, he continues to keep 
his eye on her, to meet her, to rescue her, 
Nobody ever needed so much rescuing, from 
war's perils, from undesirable lovers, from 
disease and famine, and unruly mobs. Most 
of the time the faithful lover knows that 
Janice is indifferent to him and that her 
father scorns him as Fownes the menial, 
and detests him as Brereton the rebel. Yet 
he keeps on being faithful, even to the point 
of risking military degradation to save the 
life of the scornfui Squire, and thus avert 


¢ 





from Janice a tragic sorrow. Brereton is 
very clearly imagined. His character is 
naturally affected by certain unhappy cir- 
cumstances, and he preserves an, indi- 
viduality distinguishing him from any other 
gentleman adventurer. It is a matter of 
common knowleége that the best men some- 
times break their hearts or necks for the 
sake of women well described as trifling 
creatures, Janice Meredith is a trifling 
creature, and that charm which may ex- 
cuse light-mindedness and even graver 
faults is not vividly present. The lady is a 
trimmer, both in politics and in love; a fair 
woman also, without discretion. When 
Washington flatters her, she will die for 
the country; when British warriors court 
her, she is fervent for the King. No doubt 
Mr. Ford meant to draw woman ever va- 
riable and irresistible. We have no trouble 
at all in resisting Janice. We know that 
an up-to-date girl resembling Janice is not 
a person to desire or admire, and we are 
not made to feel that she was a nice girl of 
her century. 

There is a great deal in the book that 
we are not made to feel, and that is be- 
cause of a weakness of imagination which 
is, on the whole, its most evident defect. 
It is too long and too complicated for the 
author’s power of infusing warmth and 
color; and it is probable, too, that his na- 
tural style is for this purpose a restriction. 
To revive the past sympathetically, all the 
passion and poetry and glow that a phrase 
can hold is needed, and that sort of thing 
comes not readily to one whose instinctive 
style is sunadorned, almost business-like. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Ford’s romance is far 
above the average of its species, and in 
spirit it is admirable. Without shouting his 
patriotism, and with due recognition of the 
nobility of some Britishers and the shadiness 
of some patriots, the author is always an 
American very heartily on his own side. 
A romance-writer who uses heroic episodes 
of his nation’s history to criticise, or satir- 
ize, or belittle, is a belated traitor who 
can‘t be hanged, but whose book might be 
burned, and he thus exposed to obloquy for 
having stabbed one of those traditions 
which help to make a people strong. Mr. 
Ford is not in the least that sort of 
person. 


In historical romance two innocent com- 
mon words take on a sacred significance, 
generally an ominous one, too—‘‘the Cause.” 
No sooner spoken than we know how and 
where the tide of sympathy is expected to 
flow, and to say “the lost Cause” seems 
superfiuous and tautological. If the scene 
is in the Scotch Highlands, there is never 
a moment of doubt; so any one who dis- 
likes white cockades and will not weep 
for Prince Charlie may close the book. 
Mr. Francis Birkenshaw, whose adventures 
are narrated in ‘A Lost Lady of Old Years,’ 
becomes involved in the Cause, not for its 
own sake, but to do the will of one of those 
great ladies who to many gentlemen repre- 
sented the Cause, the Prince, the King. The 
lady, Mrs. Murray of Brougham, does not, in 
the line which makes the title of this story, 
suggest to us that enigmatic vision projected 
by Browning into the poem ‘Waring.” 
The temper to horsewhip a man supposed 
to be guilty of treachery is not the temper 
of one “accustomed to refusings.”” But she 
has the right kind of spirit, and the 
strength of will to control a vain, dissolute, 
reckless youth like Birkenshaw, and enough 
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goodness to lead him to develop independent 
strength and virtue. Birkenshaw’s charac- 
ter is more interesting and uncommon than 
are his adventures. The wastes of hea- 
ther and mists and mountains may have 
been provided by nature for the convenience 
of fugitives and emissaries, for pursuits and 
hidings, but the romance-writers since Ste- 
venson have surely abused such beneficent 
foresight. The most vivid figure in the tale 
is, however, neither Birkenshaw nor Mrs. 
Murray, but Simon, chief of the Frasers 
and Lord of Lovat. The crafty, vain, vigor- 
ous old Highland lord lives in the page, 
and the rest of the book seems but a frame 
for his portrait. His equivocal attitude to- 
wards the Cause (though the Clan went out), 
his arrest, trial, and execution, are mat- 
ters of history. Mr. Buchan gives these 
events all their dramatic worth, much 
heightened by his sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of a character always open to differ- 
ence of opinion. It is true that he calls 
Lovat.a traitor, but when, at the trial, the 
old man is confronted with his chief accuser, 
John Murray of Broughton, one perceives 
that Mr. Buchan makes distinction between 
a traitor to the reigning king and a traitor 
to the Cause. 


The cause for which Rupert, Prince Pala- 
tine, fought so well and thanklessly has 
furnished material for innumerable ro- 
mances, but we recall none in which the 
Prince has been so vividly and probably 
characterized as in ‘Rupert by the Grace 
of God--.’ A great deal of study of cam- 
paigns, sieges, battles, and ‘contemporary 
manners has gone into the making of the 
book, all loosely and by devious ways lead- 
ing to a plot to dethrone King Charles and 
put his nephew in his place. A Bohemian 
astrologer (guiding his conduct by his 
Prince’s horoscope) is the life of the plot, 
and he involves Will Fortescue, narrator of 
the tale, a young soldier, who permits his 
love for Rupert to overpower his loyalty. 
On the revelation of the conspiracy, Rupert's 
attitude is finely taken. He shows the 
wrath of an impetuous and loyal soldier, 
the dignity proper to a prince, and the sen- 
timent of a true man deeply misunderstood 
by those whom he has implicitly trusted. 
This attitude is well sustained, without any 
theatrical pose, through a series of disas- 
ters for which the Prince was not responsi- 
ble, though obliged to bear the blame. A 
large part of the book is uncertain in con- 
struction, but towards the end the interest 
concentrates, and there are passages excep- 
tionally good, with spirited action and na- 
tural expression of that rare capacity for 
sacrifice which urges a man to lay down 
his life for his friend. The want of techni- 
cal skill is, indeed, the only serious blemish, 
and by young readers, to whom the tale most 
directly appeals, incidental excitements and 
mysteries will probably be as much relished 
as if they were indispensable. : 


The historical episodes in ‘The Garden o 
Swords’ may still be considered modern. 
The Franco-Prussian war was a political 
war, and perhaps, besides, an explosion of 
race antagonism. Outside of Alsace and 
Lorraine no deep sentiment fired the people, 
and therefore, it may be, romancers are 
obliged to do without the mystery and en- 
chantment of “‘the Cause.’”’ At all events, 
they never speak the words. The tale is told 
in a very good modern way, running along 
swiftly from the rout of Wérth to the stub- 
born defence of Strasbourg. The author 





twists the threads of love and war, and 
passes from grave to gay, with a dexterity 
and agility which keep up an agitation of 
interest, yet cannot be said to stir pro- 
found emotion. Everywhere is the trace of 
the facile hand turning out work pleasant 
to read and easy to forget. Only one scene 
arrests attention—that in which Captain 
Lefort surprises his wife with his view (every 
Frenchman’s view) of her*coneern for the 
life of her English friend, Brandon North. 
Here there is understanding and a forcible 
illustration of feeling that few Englishwo- 
men ever grasp and none can tolerate. The 
resentment of Lefort’s half-English wife 
may have been cooled by tardy repentance 
and opportune death; but her most 
enduring memory would be of the hour 
when she had understood his gross inter- 
pretation of her conduct and felt an intima- 
tion of hopeless estrangement. 

By the light of our century’s progress in 
scientific knowledge the mystery of ‘The 
Watchers’ is too easily dispelled. Some ma- 
nifestations of the phenomena of mesmer- 
ism and hypnotism are now so commonly 
known that, from the first intimation of 
their appearance, one jumps to a conclu- 
sion. Therefore the trances and other 
strange appearances which puzzled and ter- 
rified certain persons dwelling at Tresco 
in the Scilly Islands during the year 1758 
do not cause us a moment’s anxiety. This 
is not to say that the story is without 
interest, for that is well sustained by ad- 
venture and characterization, independent 
of mystery. The author’s style is ex- 
tremely pleasing, and, without recourse to 
antiquated construction or expression, he 
reproduces an eighteenth-century literary 
manner, on the whole, very happily. The 
very first scene is quite perfect of its 
kind, vivid and dramatic as well. Inciden- 
tally, the game of golf, played in Lieut. 
Clutterbuck’s chambers by Mr. Macfarlane, 
a young gentleman of a Scottish regiment, 
adds to the chapter a special modern in- 
terest. Mr. Macfarlane, says the narra- 
tor, ignorant of the game, but unable to 
maintain indifference, “carried the fire- 
arms and Lieut. Clutterbuck’s sword under 
his arm, and walked solidly about the floor 
after a little paper ball, rolled up out of 
a news sheet, which he hit with one of these 
instruments, selecting now the poker, now 
the tongs or the sword, with great delibe- 
ration, and explaining his selection with 
even greater earnestness.” 


The scene of Mr. Crane’s ‘Active Ser- 
vice’ is laid in Greece during the recent 
war with Turkey. The events narrated will 
never be embalmed in serious history, and 
perhaps the day may come in America 
when men resembling Mr. Rufus Coleman 
will be so rare that Mr. Crane’s realistic 
portrait can be considered 4 caricature. 
That Mr. Coleman should edit the Sunday 
edition of the New York Eclipse seems 
probable, and that the Zelipse should be 
edited by Mr. Coleman is perfect. Whether 
Prof. Wainwright declined for his daughter 
an alliance with Coleman because of him- 
self or because of his vocation, makes 
no difference. No stern parent was ever 
more gloriously justified of his sternness. 
The Professor’s device of carrying his 
daughter off to Greece with his archwo- 
logical students was an excellent one for 
starting a story of adventure, but pitiably 
simple as a means of eluding Coleman. 
That he would follow them; that he would 





mix himself in their affairs; that he would 
prove their stay and comfort in a foreign 
land—no other conduct could be possible 
for a Coleman who was also the editor of 
the Sunday Eclipse. No matter how inde- 
pendently the chief characters In a tale may 
be drawn, the author is generally betrayed 
by some trick of the brain into expressing 
his private opinion of them. Mr. Crane's 
portrait of Coleman is clever and remorse- 
lessly truthful, but we should have more 
confidence in his ideals if he admired Cole- 
man less. We feel that the author may 
actually have edited the Sunday Eclipse, 
and that, mentally and morally, the stan- 
dards demanded by that position are very 
closely his own. This is a pity, because 
Mr. Crane has a pronounced talent for writ- 
ing modern fiction. He has great force, 
and his work is thoroughly alive. He is 
humorous, and has a strong sense for come- 
dy both in situation and in character. The 
commoner qualities of quick observation 
and ingenuity are conspicuously his, and 
his command of the vernacular of the 
streets is fluent. Whether he can distinguish 
between the spirit of a gentleman and the 
spirit of a hoodlum is, however, the only 
burning question suggested by ‘Active Ser- 
vice,."* 


Nooks and Corners of Old New York. By 
Charles Hemstreet. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1899. 


The shape of Manhattan Island—a long, 
narrow parallelogram framed between deep 
tideways—determined the northward drift 
of its early population. That cross-current 
which in most of the world’s great cities 
has, from some unexplained cause, swept 
the movement of life from the east west- 
ward, also directed the course, and partly 
the character, of its habitations. Into the 
débris and fragments of every kind deposit- 
ed by this tide of human existence during 
three centuries, our author delves assidu- 
ously and quite promiscuously. The honor 
he pays to historical monuments is shared 
by old oddities. A bit of ruined wall, a dark 
crypt, an ill-famed alley, a buried lane, a 
deserted churchyard corner, a dried-up well 
or pond—all are touched with the glamour 
of the past, and rescued from the obscurity 
into which they are rotting in the nooks 
and corners of the older town. 

The restless people drove onward as if 
goaded by instinct. Adrian Block, the first 
Dutch builder on the island, and also the 
first shipwright of its waters, not inaptly 
named his vessel the Umrest. For a century, 
mere movement stood for improvement, the 
dwellers of houses first yielding to the driv- 
ing impulse. From the huts built by Block 
in 1613 to our day of palaces overlooking 
parks, our author records many curious 
phases and rescues many strange relics of 
these migrations. Places of resort and 
amusement followed in change the advan- 
cing crowds. The flitting abodes, in their 
growth from old to new, of nine markets, 
ten hotels, and eighteen theatres find in the 
writer a minute collector of dates and illus- 
trative drawings. 

The more solid structures of churches 
were slow to join in the flight of their re- 
treating congregations, some of them pre- 
ferring colonization to migration, and re- 
fusing to quit their first homes. The primal 
church was that built within the enclosure 
of Fort Amsterdam in 1626. About forty 
years later, Stuyvesant built at his Bouwe- 
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rie Village a chapel which has grown into 
St. Mark’s. There was a Trinity Lutheran 
church on the south side of Rector Street 
in 1671, and twelve years later a French 
Huguenot church on Petticoat Lane denoted 
the growth of that strong and important 
element among the new settlers. Old Trini- 
ty was built in 1697. Of the thirty-five 
churches whose history the author recounts, 
two or three only hold their ancient site of 
two hundred years ago, and none stands on 
its ancient foundation. 


The dwellers in these shifting homes 
surely found repose in the narrow house 


appointed for all? Not so. The doom of 
unrest foretold by Block pursued them 
even to the grave. The first graveyard of 
the city, situated on Beaver Lane, now 


Morris Street, was removed in 1676, the 
ground sold at auction, and the new plot 
was shared with Trinity until the law for- 
bade burial within the city. Churchyard 
after churchyard unsealed its vaults on the 
removal of the church owning each, and 
even in our day this disturbance of the 
last rest from time to time occurs. A crum- 
bling stone-mound, a plot of rank grass, 
or an iron gate for ever barred, piercing a 
low wall never scaled, marks many of these 
spots, and many deserted cemeteries exist 
up town, where the ancient tenants sleep, 
surrounded by high buildings and unsus- 
pected by the crowds that pass them. The 
churchyards of Trinity and St. Mark’s re- 
“>main unchanged, and furnish the author 
with interesting subjects in their monu- 
ments and inscriptions. Though open to the 
sunlight, they are still nooks and corners 
for the throngs surging past them hourly, 
to whom the hour is everything and the 
past is nought. 


A finer sense of the worth of life, though 
extinct, inspires the many patriotic soci- 
eties which prove their tender care for the 
past by fixing memorial tablets of bronze 
upon spots noted in the city’s historic or 
domestic annals. About a score of these 
are already placed, indicating the sites of 
ancient buildings or the scenes of early 
Revolutionary conflicts. These pages sug- 
gest fit occasions for many others. Uncer- 
tainty as to the exact site of the Dutch 
Stadt Huys, or first City Hall, has led to the 
placing of two tablets. The first of these, 
fixed by the Holland Society in 1890, is at 
No. 73 Pear] Street. A second was placed 
seven years later, on authority which seems 
doubtful, at the corner of Stone and Pearl 
Streets, and decorated with an inscription 
bearing a fantastic signature which is 
neither Dutch nor English. 


The eastern side of the old city is rich- 
er in the deposit of quaint relics than the 
western one. Growth along the Hudson Ri- 
ver was much retarded by the interposition 
between the present Charlton and Rector 
Streets of the King’s Farm, granted in 1705 
by Queen Anne to the corporation of Trini- 
ty Church. Held in mortmain by this ec- 
clesiastical body, which would part with it 
only on long leases, unwelcome to the free 
burghers, it remained for many years a clog 
upon the city’s advance in that quarter, and 
it was not until the beginning of this cen- 
tury that streets between Warren and Canal 
were laid out. In contrast to this delay, a 
sudden and sinister impulse startled the 
town to a northward flight into this quarter, 
in terror of the yellow fever in 1822. Green- 
wich village had then grown from an old 
Indian settlement about Gansevoort Street 





into a straggling suburb, when the fugitives, 
to the number, it is said, of twenty thousand, 
rushed into it. It sprang at once into a 
small city. Banks, public offices, stores of 
every sort, were hurriedly opened, and whole 
blocks of buildings rapidly put up. The 
streets and lanes then irregularly laid out 
account for the tangle of nooks and cor- 
ners now marked in this quarter on the 
city maps. . 

These phantoms evoked from the past. in 
a group of nearly five hundred, present 
themselves under no finished description 
and are touched by no graces of style. They 
are the dry bones. and memoranda of his- 
tory, requiring only accurate identification. 
And this the author seems to have gained 
by painstaking labor, barring a few minor 
slips, as, for instance, in assigning to Da- 
niel Drew an earlier share than he really 
took in the affairs of the Erie Railroad, and 
in interposing an interval of six years be- 
tween the building and the opening of the 
Astor House. A graver error is that which 
ranks Jacob Leisler among the martyrs to 
liberty. It is true that Leisler was not a 
mere demagogue, and that he deserves the 
credit of suggesting the first Congress of the 
colonies. But, from the latest researches in- 
to the chaotic politics of his time, he emerg- 
es in the figure of a narrow fanatic, inflam- 
ing for the sake of his own ambition the 
popular alarms which he shared, and pro- 
voking, though not justifying, by his cruel- 
ties the vengeance wreaked by his victims 
after his downfall. 

The book is admirably printed, and com- 
pleted by a full and clear index. It adds an- 
other to the many recent publications denot- 
ing a recrudescence of the interest taken by 
New Yorkers in the story of the early set- 
tlers upon their island. The brilliant ge- 
neralizations and the picturesque lights and 
shadows of colonial life traced by the keen 
perception of Mr. Fiske supplement the more 
modest and diffused annals presented by Mrs. 
Lamb. And while Mrs. Van Rensselaer por- 
trays with genial insight the domestic ways 
of our Dutch ancestors, and perpetuates 
their genealogies, this volume searches out 
and stamps anew their very footprints in 
the places where they moved and had their 
being. All ‘alike illustrate the truth that 
the branch of the Dutch race on this side 
the ocean has achieved its greatness by un- 
derstanding and accepting the spirit of the 
age, yielding to its stress, assimilating its 
new elements, striving towards its wider ho- 
rizons. On another continent another branch 
of the same race is explating in bloodshed 
its obstinate honest resistance to that spi- 
rit, through blindness to the inexorable law 
that governs the survival of the fittest among 
nations. 





Life of Charles Henry Davis, Rear Admiral. 
1807-1877. By Capt. Charles H. Davis, U. 
$. N. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1899. 


The author of this biography, who is the 
son of Rear-Admiral Davis, gives as a rea- 
son for publication the sufficient one of the 
interest which, in these days, still attaches 
to the period of the civil war, and also of- 
fers it as a contribution to the naval history 
of that struggle, not yet properly written, 
by the presentation of the life of an officer 
who not only rose to immediate distinction 
in the administrative and military opera- 





tions of the war, but who commanded in 





chief in the only general and exclusively 
naval engagements fought during the con- 
flict. 

Admiral Charles Henry Davis was born 
in Boston, of pure New England parentage, 


‘in 1807, and, entering Harvard College in 


1821, remained through the freshman and 
sophomore years before entering the navy 
at the rather late age, at that time, of six- 
teen. In those days, before the establish- 
ment of the Naval Academy, the midship- 
man, when appointed, went directly to sea, 
acquiring his professional education as best 
he might in the practical school of service 
afloat. The necessities of naval education 
were certainly much less complex in those 
days, and the incentive of a severe final ex- 
amination brought the diligent and capable 
midshipman with aptitude for the service up 
to a high degree of e iciency and prepara- 
tion. At present those who excel number 
probably as many as in times past, while 
there is no doubt as to the higher general 
average of the officers in the service, who 
are weeded cut before graduation from the 
Naval Academy, instead of after a career 
of greater or less duration in the servicce. 

The first sea service of the young mid- 
shipman was in the frigate United States on 
the Pacific station; he was, however, soon 
transferred to the schooner Dolphin, then 
commanded by Lieut. John Percival, one of 
the strong but eccentric individualities of 
the time, and known to the service as Mad 
Jack Percival. The cruise which followed 
after Davis joined was made in search of 
the mutineers of the whale-ship Globe of 
Nantucket, who, after murdering their of- 
ficers, took refuge in the Mulgrave Islands, 
from which place the ship, with a few mem- 
bers of the crew, had escaped and finally 
reached. Valparaiso. This cruise, an ac- 
count of which was afterwards printed by 
the late Admiral Paulding, proved both inte- 
resting and exciting, and gave young Davis 
a schooling in self-reliance which he never 
forgot. From this time he served almost 
continuously for a period of seventeen years 
at sea, after which, as a Lieutenant, he took 
up his residence at Cambridge, Mass., and 
resumed his mathematical studies under 
Prof. Benjamin Peirce—afterwards his bro- 
ther-in-law—and took his degree at Har- 
vard. 


In April, 1842, he was appointed an assist- 
ant in the Coast Survey, and from that time 
for fifteen years he had very little connec- 
tion with the active duties of the naval 
service. For seven years, 1842-1849, he was 
almost constantly employed in the Coast 
Survey, and acquired a high reputation 
while thus employed, especially in connec- 
tion with His research and investigation of 
the coast and harbor tides. As a hydro- 
graphic surveyor, his work, in connection 
with the survey of Nantucket Shoals, 
brought him much distinction. It is only 


,of late that his discovery of the New South 


Shoals has ceased to be linked with his 
name in the nomenclature of our. coast. 
In 1854 he was made a Commander, and in 
1856 he returned to active sea duty, in com- 
mand of the sloop-of-war St. Mary’s, in the 
Pacific, where he received the surrender of 
the filibuster Walker and his party on the 
coast of Central America. Returning from 


the Pacific in 1859, he resumed his former 
position as head of the Office of the Nauti- 
cal Almanac, practically created by him in 
years gone by, when it was determined to 
untie ourselves from our mother’s apron- 
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string and publish a better almanac than 
that of Great Britain. 

At the outbreak of the civil war, Davis 
was summoned to Washington and em- 
ployed upon various important and confi- 
dential duties incidental to the early days 
of that’ struggle. In September, 1861, he 
was appointed Fleet-Captain of the South 
Atlantic blockading squadron, under Flag- 
Officer Du Pont. The expedition under Du 
Pont sailed from Hampton Roads late in 
October, and upon the 7th of November the 
successful attack upon the forts at Port 
Royal followed, the plan for which was 
largely due to Davis. For his services he 
received the warmest praise from his com- 
mander-in-chief. As to this affair it may 
not be out of place to quote the generous 
words in after years of Admiral Porter, 
who says: “It was not so momentous an 
affair as the battles of New Orleans, Mobile, 
or Fort Fisher; but it was of greater im- 
portance to the country, for it was a gleam 
of sunshine bursting through the dark 
clouds which enveloped the Union horizon.’’ 

On the 9th of May, 1862, Davis, then a 
Captain, relieved Flag-Officer Foote from 
the active command of the Mississippi flo- 
tilla off Fort Pillow, and the next day re- 
pulsed an attack made by the Confederate 
gunboats at that place. 
following month another engagement took 
place, this time at Memphis, which result- 
ed in the surrender of the city, the destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s fleet as an organized 
force, and the freeing of the Mississippi 
from Cairo to Vicksburg for the Union ves- 
sels. For these actions Davis received the 
thanks of Congress and his promotion af- 
terwards to Rear-Admiral. He was reliev- 
ed in the autumn by Admiral Porter and re- 
called to Washington as Chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation, and thus his active service 
during the war closed. 

Davis’s career after the close of the war 
was principally linked with professional pur- 
suits of a scientific nature, with the ex- 
ception of his cruise as commander-in-chief 
on the Brazil station, which included an 
unpleasant affair with ex-Minister Wash- 
burn, of little credit to the ex-Minister or 
to the committee of Congress engaged in 
investigating it. 
the formation of the National Academy of 
Sciences, the soul of which was generally 
considered, and rightly, too, to be Prof. 
Bache. After his return from Brazil, Davis 
was in command of the navy-yard at Nor- 
folk, Va., finally returning for the se- 
cond time to the Superintendency of the 
Naval Observatory at Washington, where 
he died on the 18th of February, 1877. Ad- 
miral Davis was honored by Harvard Uni- 
versity with the degree of LL.D. during the 
later years of his life, and, since his death, 
his career has been commemorated in Me- 
morial Hall as the oldest representative of 
the University and the senior in rank in 
active service during the civil war. 

Of this officer and gentleman (in the 
phraseology of the articles of war) it may 
be said that he combined professional at- 
tainments and practical skill of a high or- 
der with extensive scientific knowledge, 
to which also was added the cultivation 
of high standards and kindly courtesy 
characteristic of those officers of the 
old navy who were classed as of the Du 
Pont school. 
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The Commune of London, and Other Studies. 
By J. H. Round. London: Constable & 
Co. ; 


This volume of rather miscellaneous pa- 
pers is hardly so substantial as those two 
earlier books of Mr. Round, the ‘Geoffrey de 
Mandeville’ and the ‘Feudal England,’ by 
which he put all students of mediwval Eng- 
lish institutions under such heavy obliga- 
tions. But it contains at least two con- 
interest. One is the 
paper on the Commune of London, which 
gives the volume its title. As every one 
who has paid any attention to the subject 
is aware, two of the chronicles of the reign 
of Richard tell us in almost identical terms 
that in 1191 the government of the day 
granted to the citizens of London their 
communa. What this may mean has hitherto 
been a matter of conjecture. If we turn 
to the cautious pages of Dr. Stubbs, we 
find, on the one side, that ‘‘the victory of 
the communal principle’’ meant ‘‘the estab- 
lishment of the corporate character of the 
city under a mayor.” But, on the other 
hand, we are told that it merely “gave com- 
pleteness to a municipal constitution which 
had long been struggling for recognition.” 
We are warned against the temptation to 
suppose that ‘‘commune”’ could mean 
England just what it meant in France: 
“The French charters are in both style and 
substance very different from the English.”’ 
“The English have an ancient local consti- 
tution,’’ while “the French communia’’ is 
that most abhorrent of things to most Eng- 
lishconstitutional historians, “‘a new thing.”’ 
Indeed, but for the fact that a Mayor of 
London makes his appearance in 1193, and 
the further fact that abroad ‘“‘commune’”’ 
and “mayor” went together, we might feel 
inclined to regard the episode as scarcely 
creating a ripple on the smooth current of 
native development. But now comes Mr. 
Round with the actual text of the oath 
sworn to their commune by the Londoners 
of 1191. How he chanced upon it he does 
not tell us, but its authenticity seems to be 
beyond question. And here we find a pro- 
mise of obedience, not only to the Mayor, 
but also to the “‘skivins’’ or ‘‘échevins’’— 
officers never before suspected in London, 
but markedly characteristic of the ‘com- 
munal”’ organization of Rouen and other 
towns of northern France. Moreover, the 
oath of 1191 goes on to promise to keep the 
counsel of ‘‘the Mayor, the échevins, and 
the other probi homines who shall be with 
them.’’ And when Mr. Round next produces 
from the year 1205 the “oath of the Twen- 
ty-Four,’’ and shows that it was identical 
in its main features with the oath of “‘the 
Twenty-Four” of Rouen, he has established 
a high probability that the London Com- 
mune of 1191 was simply modelled on that 
of the Norman capital. At Rouen “the 
Twenty-Four” were divided into two bodies 
of a dozen each, known respectively as the 


Echevins and the Councillors (Consultores); | 


and the obvious presumption is that the 
échevins and the probi homines associated 
with them in London formed a similar body 
of Twenty-Four, similarly divided. And not 


i historians of London to deté 








in | 
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nine how far 
the institutions of 1191 survived in the later 
civic organization. 

The other paper of special importance is 
the first in the book, that “The 
Settlement of the South- and East-Saxons." 
Mr. Round describes it as merely 


paper”’ 


entitled 


“a pioneer 
intended to point the way to a more 


Systematic and critical study of English 
place-names. But it contains observations 
which ought certainly to arrest attention. 
In ajl the discussion which has raged 
around the English ‘“village-community”’ 
and manor, no doubt has ever been cast 


on the assertion of Kemble that ing in Eng- 


lish place-names had a “patronymic” sig- 


nificance. Even the bold Mr. Seebohm ac- 
cepted this as generally true. Disinclined 
to accept Mr. Kemble's view that the pa- 
tronymic involved a ‘clan’ and a ‘‘mark- 


community of kinsfolk,"’ Mr. Seebohm was 


reduced to the conjecture that it indicated 


a “tribal household’ with a dependent 
group of servile cultivators. There was 
such a complete absence of evidence for 
such a contention that most readers were 


naturally inclined to abide the simpler 


view of Kemble and Green and Dr. Stubbs, 


by 


and to believe, in the words of the last 
named, that “all the primitive villages in 
whose name the patronymic ing occurs, 
were originally colonized by communities 


united either really by blood or by the be- 
lief in They will 
hardly feel so sure of this when they have 


a common  descent.”’ 
read Mr. Round’s paper. 

To begin with—Mr. Round will permit us 
somewhat to rearrange his argument—they 
will learn that the long and impressive 
lists, in Kemble’s well-known Appendix A, 
of ‘Marks inferred from local names” are 
“‘merely a pitfall for the unwary.” It has 
always been known that in some cases ing 
is a later modification, for euphony’s sake, 
of some and quite unpatronymic 
But Mr. Round points out 
that misleading ings of this kind are much 
more prevalent than has been supposed. A 
mere reference to Domesday shows that In 
some instances the supposed clan name is no- 
thing more nor less than a corruption of the 
name of an individual owner. How large a 
number of genuine ingsare left on our hands, 
Mr. Round has not yet ascertained; doubt- 
less there are a good many. 
this further consideration. 


earlier 
termination. 


But now comes 
If we are going 
to collect ings, we must not stop at villages; 
we must put together all the place-names 
containing ing to be found scattered over 
the country. And when we begin to do this, 
we find that the suffix frequently occurs in 
the names of farm-houses which are now 
and apparently always have been quite iso- 
lated. Ing may have something patronymic 


about it, but evidently from that syllable 


; alone we cannot deduce a clan settlement. 


Let us give Mr. Round’s tentative conclu- 


| sion in his own words: 


only did London obtain “a fully developed | 


commune of the Continental pattern,” but, 
as Mr. Round also shows from the Pipe 
Rolls, the same year 1191 saw a reduction 
of the ferm of London from £500 to £300. 
Evidently much more happened than the 
mere introduction of a new name for old 
liberties. It will be the task of future 


| what was at first but a farmstead. 


“Here, then, is the value of these cases of 
what we may term arrested development: 
they warn wus against the rashness of as- 
suming that a modern or even a medimval 
village has been a village from the first. 
The village community may be so far from 
representing the original settlement as to 
have been, on the contrary, developed from 
The 
whole argument of such scholars as Prof. 
Earle here and Dr. Andrews in America is 
based on the assumption that the land was 
settled by communities, each of them suf- 
ficiently large to have a head, whether civil 
or military: To that suppoeition such names 
as I have mentioned are, I think, fatal.” 
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Landmarks in English Industrial History. 
By George Townsend Warner. Macmil- 
lan. 1899. 


This is a very successful attempt to depict 
the course of industrial life in the past. No 
attempt is made to adhere strictly to the 
chronological order of events, nor even to 
trace fully the development and decay of in- 
stitutions. There are certain periods, how- 
ever, when marked changes take place in the 
direction of trade, or the character of agri- 
culture, and the customs and institutions of 
these periods are properly called landmarks. 
Mr. Warner does not profess to be an in- 
vestigator, but contents himself with the 
work of selection and arrangement. He 
makes little reference to authorities, but 
follows in the steps of Prof. Cunningham and 
Prof. Ashley in their studies of English in- 
dustrial history. His style is unusualiy clear, 
and very few writers on these subjects have 
succeeded better in constructing really life- 
like pictures of the social activities of the 
men of earlier ages. 

The chief criticism that we have to make 
of Mr. Warner’s work is that it is not free 
frcm the influence of some modern theories. 
He accepts too guilelessly the explanations 
which our ancestors proclaimed concerning 
some of their proceedings. No ane nowa- 
days wculd take the platform of a political 
party as a, trustworthy account of the mo- 
tives of its leaders, or think of judging of 
the ‘‘true inwardness’ of many laws by 
their preambles. We know tolerably well, 
for instance, how a protective tariff is pre- 
pared and what it is meant really to accom- 
plish. The future historian who should ac- 
cept the party explanations and estimates of 
these statutes, however, would make sad 
work cf his task. He would simply per- 
petuate pclitical cant and humbug. The pro- 
fessicn of virtuous purposes is very slight 


evidence cf their existence or of their po- 
tency; and we know very well that hypocrisy 
is not exclusively a modern failing. 


Let us take, for example, the expulsion cf 
the Jews by Edward I. Mr. Warner tells us 
that Edward did not look to his convenience 
in this proceeding, but to the good of the 
country as a whole. The Jews were hated. 
They did not work, and they lent money at 
interest. Edward's action ‘was a deliberate 
and disinterested attempt to improve the 
condition of commerce.” At that time, Mr. 
Warner believes, it was generally true that 
no profit was to be made by the use of bor- 
rowed capital. If a man borrowed, “it was 
to relieve a temporary necessity, not to 
make more money with what he borrowed.” 


No doubt there were improvident borrowers. 


then as now, but to assume that no profit 
was made by the use of capital if it was bor- 
rowed is absurd. The Jews, Mr. Warner 
says, did not ‘“‘readily”’ engage in any ‘‘han- 
dicraft or industry.’’ What handicraft or in- 
dustry was open to them? Were they allow- 
ed to own land or to enter the gilds? To 
represent the Jew-baiting policy as enlight- 
ened benevolence is really degrading history. 

It is almost amusing to see how complete- 
ly the fallacies of the protectionists are ac- 
cepted by those who glorify the medimval 
gilds. In the thirteenth century, according 
to Mr. Warner, ‘current opinion gh h 
made strongly against deceit, fraud, and con- 
cealment.” In what century did opinion 
make for them? Was there ever a monopoly 
whese professions were not of the loftiest 
character? As a matter of fact, the gilds 
were governed by the narrowest protection- 








ism, which they represented as a disinterest- 
ed regard for the general welfare. The craft 
gild would let none but members work at its 
trade, because, Mr. Warner tells us, only 
by doing so could it guarantee good work. 
That was the reason assigned by the gilds, 
but we need not take their word without 
question. To say that under the gild system 
there was no underselling or cutting out of 
rivals by improved process or specious goods, 
anc that there were no wealthy employers 
struggling to become still wealthier, is al- 
together too sweeping. Our commercial mo- 
rality may not be very high, but human na- 
ture was essentially the same in the thir- 
teenth century as now, and protectionism 
has always been as selfish in practice as it 
has been unselfish in profession. 





Letters of Sidney Lanier. Scribners. 1899. 


The seemingly chaotic make-up of this 
volume—four different sets of letters to dif- 
ferent persons, not even distributed in the 
order of their dates—really does no harm in 
the end, especially as the musical impres- 
sions are mainly contained in one depart- 
ment of the book and the personal revela- 
tions in another. There can hardly be two 
franker exhibitions of character than in 
the correspondence between Lanier and 
Bayard Taylor, in which both sides appear 
at their best, the one always beginning 
“‘My dear Lanier,’’ and the other, more re- 
verentially, ““My dear Mr. Taylor.” The dif- 
ference of seventeen years in their ages is 
perhaps enough to explain the difference 
in phrase, but it suggests also the difference 
in temperament in the men. Taylor appears, 
as always, true to the life—robust, gene- 
rous, over-worked, apparently on the top- 
most wave of success, yet always uneasy in 
his quest of those highest laurels which 
were not destined to be his; Lanier always 
sweet, refined, modest, grateful. Taylor 
writes characteristically: 

“When you consider that for eight years 
the —— has snubbed me and sneered at me 
in the most vulgar way, and ‘I still live,’ 
you will not allow so flippant a notice to 
trouble you. If Whittier should 
come to Boston, go and see him: . it will be 
enough to say that you are my friend. 


. . I breakfast with Lord Houghton to- 
morrow” (pp. 182, 183). 


In Lanier’s answer he has forgotten all 
his troubles in the atmosphere of home, of 
which he writes thus deliciously: 


“My three young men—one of seven, one 
of five, and one of two years—keep me in an 
endless labyrinth of surprises and delights; 
nothing could be more keen, more fresh, 
more breezy, than the meeting together of 
their little immense loves with the juicy 
selfishness and honest animalisms of the 
dear young cubs. What a prodigious Candor 
they practise! They’re as little ashamed 
of being beasts as they are proud of being 
gods: they accept themselves at the hands 
of their Creator with perfect unreserve; 
pug nose or Greek, blue eyes or gray, beast- 
hood or godhood—it’s all one to them. 
What's the good of metaphysical moping as 
long as Papa’s at home and you've got a 
Mamma to kiss, and a newball from now till 
dinner, and then apples! This is their phi- 
losophy; it is really a perfect scheme of 
life, and contains all the essential terms of 
religion, while-—-as for philosophy—it is per- 
fectly clear upon points which have remain- 
ed obscure from Plato down to George 
Lewes” (p. 188-134). 


Taylor's kindness to Lanier was unbound- 
ed, and his criticism faithful and good, with 
that slight predominance of commonplace- 
ness which was what Lanier needed. Lanier 
also appears as he is wont—a sheet of pure 








flame, a man over-italicized in life as in 
his poems. “In truth,” he says, “I “bub- 
ble song’ continually during these heaven- 
ly days, and it is as hard to keep 
me from the pen as a toper from 
his tipple’ (p. 181). You must take 
him as he is. Even in music he is an un- 
certain quantity, complaining of ‘‘that poor, 
bald music of Mozart,” and adding, “Why 
do we cling so to humbugs? Mozart’s music 
is not to be compared with Schumann’s or 
Wagner’s or Chopin’s or Mendelssohn’s or 
Beethoven's” (p. 77). But when we read, 
in his letters to his wife, what music was 
to him, we pardon him all heresies. After 
playing first flute for $30 in Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony and other music, he writes: 
“If they would only pay me by heartbeats, 
by agitations, by mental strains, by de- 
lights, by agonies, then I would already 
be grown rich on these aforementioned 
pieces. They say, however, that I play 
them very nicely, and this is some reward” 
(p. 89). 
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Hawaii and Its People 
The Land of Rainbowand Palm. By ALEXANDER S. 
TWOMBLY. 384 pp. 76 illustrations. $1.00. 


A timely, comprehensive and well-told narra- 
,tive. Views of the heroic pre-historic period; 
authentic history from 1778; Rene of pre- 
sent conditions and opportunities. 


The Method of Jesus 
By Prof. ALyrep Witiiams AntTHoNy, Cobb Di- 
vinity School. 264 pp. : 


A devout, judicious and progressive interpreta- 
tion of personal religion as exemplified in the me- 
thods of Jesus. 


The Foundations of 
English Literature 
By Prof. Frep. Lewis Parres, Pennsylvania State 
College. 400 pp. $1.50, 
A careful examination into the original sources 
of English literature, with its history as in- 


fluenced by national Hfe and events, from Beowulf 
to Milton. 


A History of American Literature 


By Prof. Frep. Lewis Parrese. 488 pp. $1.50. 


A eritical résumé of the rise and development 
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The best book on our recent War. ‘‘It reads 
like a novel,’ says Lyman Abbott. “It is accu- 
rate,’’ says Gen. Wesley Merritt. 


Historic Pilgrimages in New 
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By EDWIN M. Bacon. 476 pp. 131 Illustrations. 
1.50, 


The narrative of early New England and its 
high-souled founders told picturesquely to read- 
ers supposed to be standing on the very spots 
where the stirring Colonial drama was enacted, 


American Writers of To-day 
By Prof. Henry C. Vepper. 340 pp. $1.50. 


Critical and sympathetic analyses of nineteen 
modern American anthors and their books, with 
graphic personal details. 


The Social Influence of Christianity 
By Davin J. Hint, LL D, Assistant Secretary of 
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A series of eight lectures showing the relation 
of Christianity to society, labor, wealth, mar- 
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A Circle in the Sand 


ANovel. By Kate Jorpan. 304 pp. $1.50. 

A story of New York, with sketches of life 
in the office of a great newspaper and a strike in 
the coal-mines of Pennsylvania, The story abounds 
in delicate bumor and pathos. 


Reading; How to Teach It 
By Saran Louise ArnNovp, Supervisor of Schools, 
Boston, 288 pp, Gilt, uncut edges. $1.00. 


A fresh, charming volume, by one who be- 
came famous by her own divination of the art of 
teaching children to read, Aids teachers to 
appreciate the true import of the familiar: task, 
end offers original suggestions for performing it. 


Music and the Comrade Arts; 
Their Relation 


By Huon A, CLarke, Mus. Doc. University of Penn- 


syivania, 128 pp. Gilt, uncut edges. B. 

‘A dainty brochure showing the inter-relation 
of muate, patating, sculpture, architecture, let- 
ters, ete.; full of literary and artistic charm, 


A Harmony of the Gospels (m znglish) 


By WiuuiAM Aryo.p Stevens and Eanes’ De Wirr 
Bunton, Professors of New Testament Ioterpret- 
ation in Rochester Theological Seminary and Unt- 

- versity of Chicago. Svo, 240 pp., $1.50. 

Ap analytical synopsis of the Four Gospels in 
the Version of 1881, for historic study. 

For use in the study of tne “Life of Christ’ 
with the International Sanday-School Lessons dur- 
ing the next eighteen months, this Harmony will 
be found invaluable. 
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of price, by the publishers, 


Silver, Burdett & Company 
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By Hon, OLIVER P. TEMPLE, author of ‘‘The 
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tan.” 1 vol., 8vo, 604 pages. 
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“In clearness of style and purity of diction 
the book is admirable. There is not an unin- 
teresting page. The narrative runs 

and is well arranged. The interest develops 
and grows.’’—Knoxville Sentinel. 

“This volume will, we believe, be accorded 
a place among the most important, original, and 
interesting contributions to American history. 
While written in the dispassionate and impar- 
tial tone of a jurist, the narrative rises to an 
interest that is stirring and r’ on 
work has the quality which gave immortality 
to the Anabasis of Xenophon and the Com- 
mentaries of Ceesar—the author writes from the 
vantage ground of a participant and an eye- 
witness.’’—The Interior (Chicago). 








A Review of the 
CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Including the changes thereof, made by in- 
terpretation and Amendment thereto. By 
Hon. W. G. BuLuittT. 1 vol., 8vo, 372 
pages. Price $2.00. 


“The author discusses inte nD and brief- 
ly the interesting events which 1 pp. to the 
building of the federal constitution. e d 
the power granted to Congress to lay and 
lect taxes, to borrow and coin money, to regu- 
late commerce, to admit new States, to d 
war, to maintain an army and navy; a 
rights and privileges given to the States and 
i een : ~ ae - ae _ 5 eee 
o e, rty>and property, and for regu- 
lations of courts, ete.’’—Inter Ocean (Chicago). 
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8vo, 212 pages. Price, $2.50. 


A BUSINESS VENTURE IN 


LOS ANGELES, 


Or a Christian Optimist. By B. Z. Z. 
Illustrated. 12mo, 243 pages. $1.00. 


As an allegory of American culture these six- 
teen pieces in various measures rhymed and un- 
rhymed, according to the spirit of each, are of- 
fered to the public, to be read separately or as 
a poetic whole. 

As a literary and art book it makes a very 
desirable holiday present. 


This is a charming story which through its 
characters and descriptions gives an idea of the 
conditions of every-day life in this interesting 
California city regarding living, climate, etc. 
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By Mrs. ARCHIBALD Dixon. 8vo, over 600 
pages, uniform witb recent editions of the 
work of Jefferson, Hamilton, etc. Net, 


‘This volume tells the story of a great epoch 
and epoch-maker in American history. It ap- 
pears peculiarly timely just at this crisis of 
our national development. Mrs. Dixon’s book 
will appeal to the student of history, and as a 
contribution to the literature of a generation 
before the war will find place in our public 
and private libraries. As a depository of facts, 
passions and sentiments of the ~~. and a 
vivid teflection of the spirit of the South in 
slavery days, it will be an invaluable record.’’— 
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The 
LIFE & LETTERS 
of SIR 


John Everett Millais 


President of the Royal Academy 


By his Son 
JOHN G. MILLAIS 





HESE two magnificent volumes com- 
prise the authoritative biography of 
the most distinguished and popular 
ter of the last haif of the century. 
They contain the story of his extraor- 
dinary boyhood, of his early struggles, 
of the founding of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, now first given to the 
world in authentic detail, of the painv- 
ing of most of his famous pictures, of 
his friendships with many or the most 
distinguished men of the day in art, 
letters, and politics, of his home lite and 
of his sporting tastes and amusements. 


There are a large number of lett_rs to his 
wye, describing the circumstances in which 
many of his famous pictures were painted; 
letters yrom tier Majesty the Queen, Lord 
Beaconsfield, Mr. Giadstone, Mr. Watts, Sir 
William Harcourt, Lo,d Rosebery, Lord 
Leighton, etc., etc. Among them are several 
illustrated letters from Landseer, Leech, and 
Du Maurier. Vhe last letter that Lord Bea- 
consfield wrote bejore his death is repro- 
duced in facsimile. Sir George Reid, Sir 
William tkichmond, Sir Noel Puton, and 
Mr. H. W. B. avis contribute their reminis- 
cences; and Mr, Laul Prinsep has written 
a long and most interesting chapter to the 
same purpose. 


Not the least attractive and remarkable 

feature of this book is the magnificence 
of its illustrations, three hundred in 
number. No more complete representa- 
tion of the art of any painter has ever 
been produced on the same scale. The 
owners of Sir John Millais’ most famous 
pictures have generously given their 
consent to their reproduction in his bio- 
graphy, and over two hundred pictures 
and sketches which have never been re- 
produced before, and which in all prob- 
ability will never be seen again by the 
general public, appear in these pages. 
Nine of Millais’ tinest pictures are re- 
produced in photogravure. The early 
chapters contain sketches made by Mil- 
lais at the age of seven. There follow 
some exquisite drawings made by him 
during his Pre-Raphaelite period, a large 
number of studies made for his great 
pictures, water-colour and pen-and-ink 
sketches, and drawings, humorous and 
serious. There are ten portraits of Mil- 
lais himself, including one by Mr. Watts. 
There is a portrait of Dickens, taken 
after death, and a sketch of D. G. Ros- 
setti. Thus the book is not only an 
important contribution to the history of 
English art, but, in the best sense of the 
word, a beautiful picture book. 
Two vols., size 6% x 10 inches, about 960 
pages, cloth, gilt top, boxed $10.00 
Three-quarters levant, 20.00 
A Special Edition, limited to 250 sets, 
will contain nine of Millais’ great paint- 
ings reproduced in photogravure and 
printed on Imperial Japan paper. The 
price of this limited edition will be $15.00. 
It will be bound in cloth, profusely 
stamped in gold, with title page in two 
colors, and the manufacture of the set 
will be the most perfect possible in 
every way. 


« A general onpategee describing miscellaneous 
books, novels, children’s books, etc., etc., sent free 
on . On receipt 10 cents, a cata- 
oa and a calendar or a ew the Christmas 
POCKET MAGAZINE sent to any ad- 
dress. Mention The Nation, 





‘FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., 
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Houghton, Mifflin& Company’s 
New Books 





REMINISCENCES 


By JULIA WaRD Hower. With many Por- 
traits. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.50. 

Mrs. Howe's long and unusually rich ex- 
perience, her wide acquaintance with illus- 
trious persons in America and Burope, and 
her active interest in the great questions of 
her time make her ‘‘Reminiscences’’ a book 
of great interest. It is richly supplied with 
attractive portraits. 


THE QUEEN’S TWIN, AND 
OTHER STORIES 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. i16mo, $1.25. 


This volume contains Miss Jewett’s latest 
short stories, and some of her best. Two of 
these include scenes and characters connect- 
ed with her delightful story of ‘“‘The Country 
of the Pointed Firs.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY 
MOTHER 


([Mrs. ANNE JEAN LYMAN]. Being a Pic- 
ture of Domestic and Social Life in New 
England in the first half of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Susan I. LESLEY. With 
Portraits and other illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, $2.50. 

An uncommonly interesting picture of New 
England family and village life in North- 
ampton, Mass., fifty years ago or more—a 
life marked by high intelligence, fineness 
and strength of character, helpfulness, and a 
noble simplicity. The pages are thickly stud- 
ded with names of visitors and correspon- 
dents whom all Americans honor—Emerson, 
Sedgwick, Bancroft, Whittier, Huntington, 
Bryant, and scores besides. 


IS POLITE SOCIETY POLITE? 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By JULIA WaRD Howz. With a Portrait. 
Square 8vo, $1.50. 


A noteworthy volume, containing, in ad- 
dition to the title essay, papers of great in- 
terest and scholarly value, on Greece Re- 
visited, Aristophanes, Dante and Beatrice, 
The Halfness of Nature, The Salon in Ame- 
rica, and Paris. 


THE WIFE OF HIS YOUTH, 
AND OTHER STORIES - 


By CHARLES W. CHESNUTT, author of “The 
Conjure Woman.’’ Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, $1.50 
“The Conjure Woman” has produced so 

favorable an impression of Mr. Chesnutt’s 

power and skill as a story-writer that this 
new volume of his stories will be heartily 
welcomed. Many readers will recall “The 

Wife of His Youth” as one of the strongest 

and most touching tales of the year. 


A YOUNG SAVAGE 


By BARBARA YECHTON, author of 
Ten,”’ “Derick,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 
Juanita Kyle, the “young savage,” is 

transferred from the free, unconventional 

life of a Colorado ranch to a charming family 
in New York city, and Miss Yechton tells 
delightfully how she became “civilized.” 


CONTEMPORARIES 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, au- 
thor of ‘‘Cheerful Yesterdays,” etc. 12mo, 
$2.00. 

The subjects treated in this delightful vol- 
ume are: Emerson, Alcott, Theodore Parker, 
Whittier, Whitman,’Lanier, “H. H.,”’ John 
Holmes, Garrison, Phillips, Sumner, Dr. 8. 
G. Howe, etc. 


“We 





MEMOIRS OF A REVOLU- 
TIONIST 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. With 3 Photogra- 
vure Portraits. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

A book of extraordinary interest. Hardly 
any man of this generation has had a more 
varied and adventurous life than Prince 
Kropotkin, the famous Russian revolution- 
ist. Aside from the fascination of the 
story, the book is of great value for its 
views of European social and political con- 
ditions. . 


A CENTURY OF SCIENCE 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By JOHN FISKE. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

A book of uncommon value and charm, 
containing papers on: A Century of Science: 
The Doctrine of Evolution, its Scope and 
Purport; E. L. Youmans; The Part Played 
by Infancy in the Evolution of Man; Sir 
Harry Vane; The Arbitration Treaty; Fran- 
cis Parkman; Edward Augustus Freeman; 
Irish Folktales, etc. 


HOW MUCH IS LEFT OF THE 
OLD DOCTRINES? 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., 
of “Who Wrote the Bible?” etc. 
$1.25. 

A book of great value, showing how the 
doctrines of the Christian Church have been 
modified by recent thought, yet all that is 
essential remains unshaken. 


ECHOES OF GREEK IDYLS 


By LLOYD MIFFLIN, author of “The Slopes 
of Helicon,” and “At the Gates of Song.” 
12mo, $1.50. . 
Mr. Mifflin, who has proved his uncom- 

mon mastery of the sonnet, here repro- 
duces in English Sonnets many lyrics of 
three famous Greek poets,—Bion, Moschus, 
and ‘Bacchylides. He has been remarkably 
successful, and his sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of Grecian life and customs adds spe- 
cial grace to this group of sonnets. 


BEYOND THE HILLS OF 
DREAM 


By W. WILFRED CAMPBELL. l16mo, $1.25. 

This book will be heartily welcomed by 
lovers of true poetry. “‘The Mother,” when 
printed in Harper's Monthly, attracted un- 
common attention, The Toronto Globe speak- 
ing of it as “the greatest poem that has 
come from a Canadian, and one of the 
greatest poems of this time.’ The other 
poems are widely varied in subject, but 
all have clear thought, fine imagination, 
and genuine lyrical skill. 


NEW CABINET POETS 


The Poetical Works of 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
H. W. LONGFELLOW 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
JoHN G. WHITTIER 
JAMES RusseLL LOWELL 
Sir WALTER Scorr 
BRET HARTE 
Printed from type much larger than that of 
previous Cabinet Editions, the lines of the 
longer poems numbered, with Indexes to 
Titles and First Lines, and in each volume 
a fine Portrait of the poet framed in an 
engraved border. Bound in a new and 
tasteful style. Each 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.00; half calf, $2.00; tree calf or flexi- 
ble levant, $3.00. 


author 
16mo, 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 East 17th St., New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
Italy and Her Invaders 


By Tsomas Hopexrn, D.C.L. Volume VIL, Frankish Invasions; 
Volume VIII., The Frankish Empire. With Maps and I[ilustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cioth, $6.00, 





From THe AuTHOR'S PREFACE. 

These two volumes complete the author's history of Italy and her In- 
vaders. The work has occupied his leisure for the greater part of twenty-five 
years. In accordance with the original design and the title of the work, the 
story of the invading nation is treated as fully as that of the invaded land, 
and the reader will consequently find the early chapters of the seventh Vol- 
ume almost exclusively occupied with Frankish affairs. Afterwards the nar- 
rative concerns itself with two leading events, the foundation of the temporal 
power of the Pope and the proclamation of Charles as Emperor of Rome. 


Two of the Saxon Chronicles 


Parallel, with supplementary extracts from the others. A revised 
text. Edited, with introduction, notes, appendices, and glossary, 
by CHARLES PLUMMER, M.A.. on the basis of an edition by John 
Earle, MA. Vol. IL. Introduction, notes, and index. Crown 
8vo, half leather, $3.10. 


Great Britain and Hanover 


Some Aspects of the Personal Union. Being the Ford Lectures de- 
livered in the University of Oxford, Hilary Term, 1899. By 
ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D. Crown 8vo, paper boards, 
$1 25. 


A Handbook of Anatomy for Art Students 


By ArtHurR THoMsSON, M A., M.B. Second Edition, with new Illus- 
trations in the Text and additional Full-page Plates. Demy 8vo, 
buckram, $5.00. : 





Studies in Dante 


Second Series, Miscellaneous Essays. By Epwarp Moorg, D.D. 
8vo, cloth, $3.10. 


“ The relation of the present collection of Studies to that which was pub- 
lished three years ago is that of another Series rather than that of a second 
volume. I have endeavored to make them as far as possible independent of 
one another, since some of the various subjects here treated of may (it is 
hoped) have an interest for many who would not care to purchase a volume 
entirely devoted to a subject so special and technical as the use by Dante of 
Scriptural and Classical authors.”"—F'rom the Preface. 


Marathi Proverbs 


Collected and Translated by the Rev. A. MANWARING. 8vo, cloth, 
$2.10. 


FUST PUBLISHED. VOLUME II. 


History of the New World Called America 


By Epwarp Joun Payne, Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Vol. I., $3.00, Vol. LI., $3.50. 


‘It is beyond question a remarkable book. . . . Noone who pretends 
to acquaintance with American Aboriginal conditions can afford to neglect 
Mr. Payne’s work. It is a storehouse of information drawn from out- 
of-the-way sources, quite beyond the reach of any except the most favored 
students.”—Journal of Education. 


Also Published by Henry Frowde: 
Selected Poems, Old and New 


By ANNIE MaTHESON. Crown, 8vo. Cloth, 75c. 


This volume, besides a portrait and preface—a preface pleading for unity 
under difference—contains nearly eighty poems, some chosen with great care 
from the Author's works already published, or reprinted from -periodicals, 
while a few, including the sonnets * For Dreyfus’ and ‘ The Christmas Child,’ 
have not appeared before. The poems are classified under ‘London Poems,’ 
‘For Diverse Voices,’ ‘In Serious Mood,’ ‘Sonnets,’ ‘From Earliest Poems,’ 
‘Hymns for Children,’ ‘ Translations,’ &c. 





For Sale by all Booksellers, Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Studies in 
History, Economics, and 
Public Law, 





A Superb Gift Book. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


The Golden Age 


OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


EDITED BY THE FACULTY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE ! Experi mental. 





History and Functions of 


Central Labor Unions. 
By WILLIAM MAXWELL BURKE, Ph.D., 


Sometime University Fellow in Political Economy and 
Finance, 


New Number, Vol. X11, No.1. Paper, $1.00. 


A course suggested by Dr. THOMAS N. CARVER 
of Oberlin College, begun under his direction and 
finished at Columbia, 

Its sources are the constitutions, by-laws, ete., 
of Central Labor Unions in the United States and 
Kngland, reports of proceedings and pamphlets of 
ihe Amertean Federation of Labor, and of the 
Trades Union Congress of England; answers to 
clreulars addressed to Secretaries of Central La- 
bor Unions, coupled with the results of personal 
observation, interviews, and correspondence, 

ite contents deal with the history of the Fede- 
ration of Labor, the objeeta and principles of the 
Central Labor Unions, their association with po- 
litical and sectal action, and their probable future. 


Published for COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
by the MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 


DECEMBER CATALOGUE 


of an Unusual Collection of Books, Including: 

Adair’s Indians; Roger Payne Binding; Black 
Latter Dutch Hible with woodcuts qutered ti hand; 
Hayward's Tennessee; Hogarth's Works, folio, the 
fet Boydell Edition; Sea Atlas, 1660, maps co- 
lored and heightened with gold, ete., at reasonable 
prices. Send for catalogue. 


FRANCIS P. HARPER, 
14 WEST 22D STREET, . . . NEW YORK. 





For the purpose of showing what effect 
prices have on sales, we are putting on the 
market an edition of “Von Holst’s Con- 


Stitutional and Political History of the | 


United States,” at less than one-half the 
regular price. Best English cloth, gilt 
tops, large type, good paper, complete, 8 
volumes, $12.00 net. 

“A work which every student must 
needs possess in its entirety.”—New York 
Evening Post. 





For sale by all booksellers. 
CALLAGHAN & COMPANY, Chicago. 


BOOKS When calling rye J ask for 
AT MR. GRANT. 
LIBERAL Whenever you need a Book, 
DISCOUNTS. address (IR. GRANT. 


wetere baying ate tg i cr 
assortment of catalogues and s al 6) 8 
at reduced prices sent for 10-cont stamp. 
FP. B. GRANT, Books, 
28W.42p8r,, - : . - NEW YORK, 
(Mention thin adnertinement and receive a dixcount.) 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


— Y's bet. 88th ue and 89th hag = _ Re 
m ers of Fore 8; Agents for the 
‘aris Publishers;” Tauchnits 6 British Au 4 
bner's Greek and Latin Classics. Oa’ 
tock mailed on demand. New books received from 
‘aris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 





By KENNETH GRAHAME 


Author of ‘‘ Dream Days,’’ ‘‘ Pagan Papers,’’ 
etc. With 19 full-page illustrations, nu- 
merous tail-pieces, and a cover design by 
Maxfield Parrish. 

Entirely reset in old faced type by the Uni- 


versity Press. Feap. 4to. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, gilt top, ina box. Price, $2.50. 


JOHN LANE, 251 5th Ave.,N.Y. City 




















The Divina Commedia 
and Canzoniere of Dante Alighieri. 


Translated, with Notes and Studies, by the late 
E. H. Puumprre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 
Five volumes, each with Frontispiece and Index o, 
Subject and Names. v 

LIBRARY EDITION.—Limp cloth, uncut edges. 
Five volumes in a box, per set, $4 00. 

STUDENT'S EDITION.—Cioth, 16mo. Price, per 
volume, 50 cents. Any volume in the Student’s 
Edition sold separately. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
Boston. New York. Chicago. London. 


OOKS.—All Out-of-print Books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Acknowl the 
world over as the most expert bookfinders extant. 
Please state wants. BAKER’S Lag 3 BOOKSHOP, 
14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, England, 
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New Holiday Books. 
My New Curate. 


A Story: Gathered from the Stray 
Leaves of an Old Diary by the Rev. P. 
A. SHEEHAN, P. P., Doneraile (Dio- 
cese of Cloyne). Author of “Geoffrey 
Austin: Student,” “The Triumph of 
Failure,” etc. With numerous illustra- 
tions., 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Secret of Fougereuse. 


A Romance of the XVth Century. From 
the French, by Louise IMocen GuINEY. 
With illustrations by Chase Emerson 
and Louis Meynell. 12mo. Cloth, or- 
namental, $1.25. 

“It is a fine piece of work vivid in its 
rendering of the conditions and the spirit of the 
time, full of movement and incident, impressive in 
its contrasts of noble and Christian character with 
that of the base intriguer, and withal thoroughly 
entertaining from first to last.’’—Congregational- 
ist 


Jerome Savonarola. 


A Sketch. By Rev. J. L. O’Nen, O. P. 
12mo, Cloth, profusely illustrated, net, 
$1.00. 

“This ‘sketch’ is an excellent piece of writing. It 
is compact, full, clear, and consecutive, por- 
traying the character and work of the man in most 
glowing colors.” —Troy Budget. 


Marlier, Callanan &Co. 


173 Tremont St., Boston. 


Autograph Letters 





FAMOUS PERSONS 


Bought and Sold by 


Walter R. Benjamin, 


1125 Broadway, New York City. 





Send for price lists, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS IN FRENCH. 


Contes de la Vie 
Rustique. 


Is a collection of four stories, the plots of which 
ure partially laid in America and partially in 
France. They will be found excellent for class 
use, and have explanatory notes in English by 
Gerorce CasTeanier, B.-es-S., B.-es-L. 

One Volume, Paper, 45 cents, postpaid. 


Complete catalogue on application. For sale by all book- 
sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher, 


WILLIAMR. JENKINS 


8g1 and 853 6th Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Jers in Old and Rare ks. 
CATALOGUES of CHOICE and ILLUMI- 
NATED MANU: s ae 


periodically. 

Rare Ear! 
Birr eee nas each ee 
a0 NEW BOND STRERT LONDON, ENG. 








An Ideal Holiday Gift. 
Robert Browning’ s 


Complete Works, 


Camberwell Edition. 


Edited by Charlotte Porter and 
Helen A. Clarke. Twelve Pocket 
Volumes, size 4x6 inches. Cloth, 


gilt top, per set, %9.00. Limp 
leather, per set, $15.00. Half 


calf, per set, $25.00. 


Positively the only edition containing the 
necessary apparatus to understand or even 
to intelligently enjoy his works.—Wi//iam 
Lyon Phelps, Professor of English Litera- 
ture, Yale. 

The ideal edition, and cannot fail to be- 
come the favorite one with all readers and 
students of the poet.— William F. Rolfe. 

Is more inclusive and better annotated 
than any Browning which has yet ap- 
peared.— Edmund C. Stedman. 


The most attractive and valuable set ob- 
tainable of the poet’s complete works, — 
Fobn F, Genung, Professor of Rhetoric, 
Amberst. 





Complete Catalogue. Illustrated Announce- 
ment or Educational Catalogue sent free. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


New York and Boston. 


William Lloyd Garrison, 
1805-1879. 





The Story of his Life told by his Children. 
Illustrated with over 40 portraits, views, 
etc. 4 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $8.00 net. 


This important work (originally published 
by the Century Company) has been reduced in 
price from $12 00 to $8.00, a remarkably low 
sum for what is unquestionably one of the 
handsomest products ofthe American press. 


‘A masterpiece of modern historical biography. 
supa To call the work a mine of information 
would be to convey a false impression; it is rather 
a well-arranged library in which attendant hands 
are always present to point the way to the exact 
thing wanted. . . Finally, the work, while as 
instructive as the driest manual, is as interesting 
as a romance."’--Boston Advertiser. 


“A biography of almost world-wide importance. 
. . . It will be a standard work of reference.”— 
Charleston News and Courier. 


‘In fact, Southern history is not complete with- 
out this work.” —Atlanta Constitution. 


“It is, for the a record, final; and the 
service done to our national history is as great as 
that to a father’s memory. Its one eminent trait, 
however, is its justice.”—Atlantic Monthly. 


*," For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt af 
price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston and New York. 





A.C. McCLURG&CO.’S 


New Publications. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Honey-Makers. 


By MARGARET W. MORLEY, author of “The 


Bee People,”’ “‘A Song of Life,”’ “Life and 

Love,’ etc. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50 

In the first part the writer expounds in a clear 
and engans fashion the structure aod habits of 
the bee, and in the second gives the results of an 
exhaustive study of the bee and honey in litera 
ture from the sacred books of India to the poetry 


of to-day It is a work of lively interest and ful) 
of quaint learning. 


Tales of an Old Chateau. 


By MARGUERITE BOUVET, author of “Sweet 


William,” ‘‘My Lady,”’ etc. Illustrated by 
Helen Maitland Armstrong. 16mo. $1.25. 
In these ‘‘talea’’ Miss Bouvet returna to the 
scenes and style of narration which scored such 


wonderful success in “Sweet William” and “M 
Lady.”’ e tales set forth some touching Inc!- 
dents of the French Revolution, and purport to be 
the youthful experiences of an aristocratic old 
French lady told to her grandchildren. The illus. 
trations are executed in ise Armstrong's delicate 
style, and add much to the charm and interest of 
the narrative. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

The House of the Wizard. 

By Miss M. IMLAY TAYLOR, author of “On 
the Red Staircase,’’ ‘‘An Imperial Lover,"’ 
“A Yankee Volunteer."” 12mo. $1.25. 

A thrilling story of court life in England tn 

Henry VIII."s time. 

A General Survey of American 
Literature. 

By MARY FISHER, author of 
French Critics.’’ 2mo, 
edges. $1.50. 


A critical and biographical account of all the 
noteworthy names in our literature. 


The Dear Irish Girl. 

By KATHARINE TYNAN, author of “The 
Handsome Brandons,”” “She Walks in 
Beauty,”’ etc. 12mo. $1.50. 


A charming love story, in which the central fig- 
ure is a winsome Irish maiden or gentle birth. 


Those Dale Girls. 
By FRANCES WESTON CARRUTH. 
ed. 12mo. $1.25. 


“A story which any giri might be the better for 
reading.’’—The Bookman. 


The Bee People. 

By MARGARET W. MORLEY, author of “A 
Song of Life,’”’ etc. Illustrated. 12mo. 
$1.25. 


“A book brimming over with joyous, healthy to 
terest.’"—The Beacon, Boston. 


On General Thomas’s Staff 
(The Young Kentuckians Series). 
By BYRON A. DUNN, author of ‘General 
Nelson’s Scout.” Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25. 
we exciting story of gallant exploits in the Civil 
ar, 


The City of Dreadful Night and 


Other Poems. 
Being a selection from the poetical works of 


“A Group of 
gilt top, deckle 


Illustrat- 


James Thomson. i6mo, gilt top, uncut 
edges. $1.25. 
NEARLY READY. 
The Divine Pedigree of Man. 
12mo. $1.50. 
By THOMSON JAY HupsoN, LL.D., author 


of “The Law of Psychic Phenomena,” “A 
Scientific Demonstration of the Future 
Life.”’ 


An original and convincing argument on behalf 
of Christian Theism. 


Judea: Prom Cyrus to Titus, 537 B.C.-70 A.D. 

8vo, illus. $2.50. 

By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER, au- 
thor of “France in the 19th Century,” 
“Spain in the 19th Century,” etc., etc. 

Moments with Art. 

Short Selections in Prose and Verse for 
Lovers of Art. Collected and arranged by 
J. BE. P. D. Uniform with ‘“‘Musical Mo- 
gi 16mo, gilt top, deckle edges. 
1.00. 


For sale by booksellers generally or will be sent, t 
paid, on receipt of the price by the publishers. 23: 


A.C. McCLURG & CO. 


215-221 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Novels on India Paper 








NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


TO BE ISSUED MONTHLY 


Charles Dickens’s Novels 
Complete in about 15 Volumes 


Now ready (2 vols.), THE PICKWICK PAPERS and NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. These 
volumes are printed on the thinnest printing paper in the world; yet it is perfectly opaque and 
very strong. The type is long primer, and the printing is clear, so that reading it is a delight. 
Convenient for the pocket, only 644 by 44 inches and extremely light. 

‘One of the most remarkable feats of modern book-making.”—The Churchman. 


Uniform with above and issued simultaneously 
Wrn. M. Thackeray’s Works 
Now Ready, ‘Vanity Fair.’’ 
PRICE, CLOTH, GILT TOP, $1.00 per volume. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 East 18th St., New York 














A NEW VOLUIE OF 


Old South Leaflets. 


No. 100 in the series of Old South Leaflets is just published. It 
isareprint of Robert Browne’s famous old treatise, ‘‘ Reforma- 
tion without Tarrying for Any,” in which the doctrine of Congre- 

ationalism, or Independency —the doctrine which planted 
ew England and shaped the polity of Cromwell and the men of 
the Commonwealth—was first expounded to the modern world. 

Each set of twenty-five numbers of the Old South Leaflets is 
bound in a handsome volume, sold for $1.50. With the publication 
of leaflet No. 100, there appears a new volume, the fourth. Its 
a pearance isa fresh reminder of the scope and extent of the 
Old South Work and the service which this great series of leaflets 
is performing for our schools and for the public. The bound vol- 
umes of the leaflets should be in every library in the country. 


DIRECTORS OF THE OLD. SOUTH WORK, 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. 


A Pittsburg Gentleman, 


living on Wallingford St. in that city, 
writes in reference to The Augusta-Vic- 
toria Empress Shoulder Shawls: ‘‘ My 
wife and daughter were so much pleased 
with the shaw! that they have decided to 
have a second one. Of all, the shawls I 
have seen I must say The Augusta-Vic- 
toria are the finest that have come to my 
notice, and I advise every gentleman to 


buy one for his wife and daughter.’’ 
Have you ordered one? 

They are hand-woven, about 40 inches 
square, with 6-inch fringe, warp silk, 
woof wool, in light green, delicate pink, 
recherché red, light blue, stylish yellow, 


white or black color. 
Postpaid and registered for $7.50. 
THE SUSACUAC WEAVING CO., 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 





A BOOK THAT WILL SAVE YOU 
XMAS MONEY IN MAKING YOUR 
CHRISTMAS PURCHASES. OUR 
BOOK 21ST ANNUAL MOLIDAY CATA. 
LOGUE OF CHOICE NEW ENG- 


LISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS 
FREE SUITABLE AS GIFTS OR POR 

THE LIBRARY, IN PLAIN AND IN 
ELEGANT BINDINGS, NOW READY. THB LARGEST 
WE HAVE EVER ISSUED AND CONTAINS THE BEST 
BARGAINS EVER OFFERED TO BOOK BUYERS. A COPY 
FREE, BY SENDING YOUR ADDRESS ON A POSTAL 
CARD TO 


Chas. E. Lauriat Co., ione°S"inorie, Boston 








Mention The Nation. 
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THE 


BLICKENSDERFER 
TYPEWRITERS 


No. 5, $35. No. 7, $50. 





Are Guaranteed the Best. 


Ask for New Catalogue of Desks and Up-to-date 
Office Devices, 


Blickensderfer Mfg. Co. 


325 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








It Brentano's Edition 
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Registeved Trade Mark, - 


A Stock of . 
Handkerchiefs 
Abundantly Inclusive. 


In fascinating new combina- 
tions of fine, sheer linen lawn, 
with exquisitely modish French 
embroideries and elegantly ar- 
tistic laces, hand-made in Eu- 
rope and the Orient, is now 
ready at 


‘‘The Linen. Store.” 


Whatever is most tempting to 
esthetic and elegant tastes, as 
well as to those sensible people 
who while appreciating beauty 
are always practical regarding 
usefulness and value, will be 
found here. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d St., New York. 





Men/’s Furnishings. 


Neckwear, Mufflers, House Gowns, Jackets, 
Shirts and Collars. 


Lap Robes. 


Coachmen’s Fur Collars and Capes. 


Gloves. 


Driving and Walking Gloves. 
Martin’s Umbrellas. 


Brocdovey Ks 19th st. 


NEW YORK 
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